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I 

ON  SOME  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CRITICISM^ 

I 

These  are  lively  times  in  which  we  live.  The  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  obtained  among  our  forbears  in  the  savage  or 
the  barbarian  stage  of  culture  has  gone,  apparently  forever. 
Political,  industrial,  social,  and  religious  insurgents  are  found 
on  every  hand,  and  they  are  filling  the  earth  with  their  raucous 
voices.  In  the  world  of  education  also  there  is  great  unrest. 
Critics,  lay  and  professional,  many  of  them  uninformed,  many 
others  misinformed,  and  a  few,  not  many,  well  informed,  are 
animadverting  upon  any  and  all  phases  of  educational  en¬ 
deavor.  Opinions  widely  varying,  oftentimes  contradictory  of 
one  another,  are  exprest  concerning  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  education,  concerning  the  culture-materials  and  the  method 
of  procedure  by  which  the  aim  may  be  wrought  out;  and 
concerning  the  administration  of  kindergartens,  elementary 
schools,  secondary  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges,  universi¬ 
ties,  trade  schools,  professional  schools,  schools  secular  and 
religious,  and  schools  public  and  private.  Surely,  within  the 
last  few  years  we  have  had  enough  educational  advice  to  last 
an  ordinary  planet  for  centuries,  and  the  overconservative  man 
is  ready  to  exclaim  to  the  advisers  in  the  language  of  Job: 
“  You  make  me  weary,”  while  the  radical  man  rejoiceth 

^  Presidential  address,  delivered  before  The  Texas  Academy  of  Science, 
at  The  University  of  Texas. 
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that  the  atmosphere  of  insurgency  is  invading  even  the  most 
time-honored  academic  haunts. 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  this  educational  confusion,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  some  good  people,  practically  amounts  to 
chaos,  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  man  of  science,  who, 
as  Huxley  says,  “  is  one  who  simply  employs  trained  and 
organized  common  sense,  whose  methods  differ  from  common 
sense  methods  only  so  far  as  the  guardsman’s  cut  and  thrust 
differ  from  the  manner  in  which  the  savage  wields  his  club, 
whose  vast  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  no  mystical  facul¬ 
ties,  by  no  mental  processes  other  than  those  which  are  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  humblest  and  meanest  affairs  of  life.”  ^  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  man  of  science,  the  man  of  sanity  whose  opinions 
regarding  any  matter  are  formed  only  after  a  careful  investi¬ 
gation  and  comparison  of  the  facts  involved,  whose  judgment 
is  not  warped  by  prejudice  or  self-interest,  the  man  who  has 
sense  enough  to  get  at  the  correct  valuation  of  things;  I  say 
it  is  to  this  man  that  the  educational  world  must  look  for  a 
rational  settlement  of  our  present  disturbed  condition. 

I  have  just  now  intimated  in  a  general  way  what  should  be 
the  attitude  of  the  scientific  man  in  these  days  of  educational 
contention ;  but  I  deem  it  worth  while  to  spend  a  short  time  in 
translating  these  general  into  somewhat  more  specific  terms. 

In  the  first  place,  the  scientific  man  of  the  twentieth  century 
should  be  a  man  who  knows ;  he  should  be  far  better  informed 
than  his  predecessors  of  ancient  and  medieval  times.  He 
should  realize  the  force  of  Lord  Bacon’s  contention  that  An- 
tiquitas  seculi  is  juventus  miindi,  and  that  these  times  are  the 
ancient  times,  when  the  world  is  ancient ;  that  those  elder  gen¬ 
erations  fell  short  of  many  of  our  present  knowledges;  that 
they  knew  but  a  small  part  of  the  world,  and  but  a  brief  period 
of  history ;  that  we,  on  the  contrary,  are  acquainted  with  a  far 
greater  extent  of  the  world,  besides  having  uncovered  a  new 
hemisphere,  and  we  look  back  and  survey  long  periods  of 
history.”  ® 

*  Huxley’s  Science  and  education,  Essays  (Appleton,  1898),  p.  45. 

*  Quoted  from  article  on  Lord  Bacon  by  Von  Raumer  in  Barnard’s 
English  pedagogy,  p.  86. 
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The  scientific  man  now  needs  that  kind  of  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment  that  makes  him  the  heir  of  the  ages,  that  renders  him 
competent  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  that  gives  him  the  right  to 
express,  without  apology,  the  convictions  he  has  reached. 
When  a  large  number  of  men  so  qualified  shall  have  turned 
their  attention  to  educational  matters,  many  vagaries  with 
which  the  popular,  and  even  the  professional,  mind  is  afflicted, 
will  enter  upon  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  and  the  time 
will  speedily  come  when  the  man  armed  with  only  superficial 
knowledge,  gathered  at  odd  times  on  the  run,  will  be  accorded 
no  respect  whatever,  and  when,  the  crust  of  his  stupid  egotism 
having  been  broken,  he  will  no  longer  have  the  courage  to 
present,  with  any  degree  of  assurance,  his  half-baked  notions. 
On  the  coming  of  that  day  there  will  be  great  rejoicing  in 
the  world  of  learning,  for  the  publication  of  articles,  bulletins, 
and  books  for  which  there  is  neither  justification  nor  excuse 
will  then  be  placed  under  the  ban.  (I  regret  to  say  that  the 
coming  of  that  day  will,  in  my  judgment,  not  be  enjoyed  by 
us  or  by  any  of  our  contemporaries.) 

Again,  to  be  intellectually  qualified  to  deal  with  educational 
problems,  the  scientific  man  will  realize  how  tremendously 
complex  is  the  question  of  education.  As  the  life  of  man 
becomes  more  and  more  varied,  as  more  intricate  and  more 
difficult  phases  of  human  activity  appear  from  age  to  age,  so 
the  education  which  obtained  in  the  days  of  the  primitive  man, 
simple  in  philosophy,  in  means,  and  in  method,  has,  by  slow 
processes  of  evolution,  lost  its  simplicity,  and  it  is  now  strug¬ 
gling  to  respond  to  the  demands  that  grow  out  of  the  complex 
conditions  of  modern  society. 

It  is  just  here,  in  the  evolution  of  the  school,  to  meet  changed 
and  changing  conditions,  that  the  services  of  the  man  who 
knows,  are  of  the  greatest  value.  Perhaps  the  most  imperative 
need  at  the  present  day  is  the  development  of  the  truly  scien¬ 
tific  spirit  among  those  charged  with  the  direction  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions ;  for  it  is  only  that  spirit  that  can  think  into 
unity  the  many  diverse  phases  of  the  problem,  and  can  assign 
to  each  phase  its  proper  place  and  rank. 

The  fundamental  defect  in  pedagogical  thinking  has  been 
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the  overemphasis  given  to  some  one  feature  of  human  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  expense  of  other  features  no  less  important.  It 
is  the  scientific  man  that  thinks  whole  thoughts,  that  rare  form 
of  thinking  for  the  want  of  which  the  Greeks,  as  Socrates 
pointed  out,  lost  the  very  foundations  of  intellectual  and  moral 
progress.  It  was  a  similar  mistake  made  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  education  was  conceived  to  be  confined  to  other¬ 
worldly  interests  exclusively.  It  was  again  shown  by  the  hu¬ 
manistic  movement,  which,  notwithstanding  the  incalculable 
blessings  which  it  brought  to  the  world  of  learning  and  the 
world  of  action,  itself  became  enfeebled  by  lifting  into  undue 
prominence  the  linguistic  phase  of  education,  or  rather,  by 
refusing  to  recognize  other  phases  just  as  necessary.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  error  is  made  in  our  own  day  by  those  who  clamor  for 
only  practical,  utilitarian  policies  to  dominate  the  school. 

Now,  it  is  the  man  of  science  who,  endowing  and  fortifying 
himself  with  the  truth  that  is  revealed  by  the  study  of  the 
world’s  best  thought  and  by  first-hand  investigation  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  it  actually  exists  today,  will  be  able  to  seize  upon  the 
elements  of  permanent  worth  in  all  of  these  conflicting  theories. 

The  opinion  is  here  advanced  that,  as  a  result  of  his  study, 
he  will  contend  that,  as  there  are  all-enduring  elements  in 
human  nature,  there  are  also  certain  enduring  forms  of  human 
culture,  forms  which  the  accident  of  occupation  or  nationality 
should  not  eliminate;  that  every  human  being  born  into  the 
world  is  born  with  the  intent  that  the  possibilities  of  humanity 
may  be  realized  in  him,  and  that,  therefore,  any  educational 
policy  which  tends  to  convert  man  into  a  mere  work  animal, 
that  seeks  to  peasantize  him,  that  aims  to  professionalize  him 
without  humanizing  him,  that  labors  to  produce  an  animal  like 
unto  a  strong  beast  of  the  forest,  or  that  seeks  in  any  way 
to  abridge  opportunities  for  the  full  fruitage  of  his  entire 
human  nature,  is  to  be  condemned,  and  that  without  remedy. 

Is  it  not  safe  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  knowledge  is  the 
first  essential  attribute  of  the  man  of  science,  enabling  him  to 
keep  his  balance  in  the  midst  of  educational  upheavals,  and  to 
maintain  his  serenity  of  spirit  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  babel 
of  voices?  Surely,  this  is  a  lesson  that  democracies  should 
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learn,  that  knowledge,  real  knowledge,  born  of  the  travail  of 
thought  and  experience,  differentiating,  as  it  does,  the  phy¬ 
sician  from  the  quack,  the  lawyer  from  the  shyster,  the  states¬ 
man  from  the  demagog,  is  likewise  the  first  indispensable 
element  of  educational  safety  and  progress. 

In  the  second  place,  the  attitude  of  the  man  of  science  should 
be  marked  by  a  strong  and  a  ready  sympathy.  To  the  normal 
mind  the  whole  wide  world  is  full  of  valuable  and  interesting 
physical  and  spiritual  phenomena,  and  it  would,  therefore,  seem 
to  be  obviously  foolish,  not  to  say  wicked,  for  an  educational 
worker  to  entertain  feelings  of  indifference  or  hostility  towards 
workers  in  reputable  fields  other  than  the  one  in  which  he, 
himself,  is  engaged;  but  alas,  in  education  it  is  too  often  the 
perfectly  obvious,  the  self-evident,  the  axiomatic  that  must 
be  proved.  It  is  for  the  want  of  this  actual  sympathy  that  the 
elective  system  in  colleges  was  for  years  the  storm-center  of 
discussion.  Upon  occasions  without  number  natural  scientists 
and  classicists  engaged  in  debates  in  which  there  was  mani¬ 
fested  far  more  heat  than  light,  and  all  for  the  want  of  an 
intelligent  regard  on  the  part  of  each  debater  for  the  subject 
represented  by  the  other.  The  narrow  specialist  who  loses 
touch  with  experts  in  other  branches  of  learning  is  cultivating 
that  mental  blindness  which,  according  to  the  late  lamented 
William  James,  causes  one  to  be  forward  in  pronouncing  on 
the  meaninglessness  of  forms  of  existence  other  than  his  own, 
which  prevents  him  from  tolerating  and  respecting  those  other 
forms,  and  which  renders  him  unable  to  realize  that  neither 
the  whole  of  truth  nor  the  whole  of  good  is  revealed  to  any 
single  human  being.*  To  express  the  same  thought  in  another 
way :  It  is  the  cultivation  of  egoistic  feelings  that  has  made  it 
so  difficult  to  settle  the  vext  question  of  the  elective  system. 
Even  today  one  not  infrequently  reads  that  the  elective  system 
has  broken  down,  and  there  is  great  rejoicing  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  that  there  is  held  out  the  hope  of  a  return  to  the  good 
old  days  of  the  cast-iron  curriculum,  when  everybody  was 
required  to  learn  what  everybody  else  seeking  academic  dis¬ 
tinction  had  to  learn. 

‘James’s  Talks  to  teachers  on  psychology,  p.  263-64. 
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It  is  this  want  of  sympathy  that  sometimes  causes  one  to 
hear  with  eagerness  that  students  studying  the  classics  do 
so  under  protest  and  with  great  listlessness;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  altogether  forgetful  of  an  actual  and  very  material 
fact  that  there  are  many  students,  or  rather  pseudo-students, 
pursuing  other  than  classical  studies,  whom  ex-President 
Patton,  of  Princeton,  once  described  in  these  words : 

“The  student  says  to  his  teacher:  ‘You  are  the  educator, 
and  I  am  the  educatee.  Now,  educate  me  if  you  can.’  ” 

It  is  because  of  this  inability  to  appreciate  another’s  point 
of  view  that  the  college  professor  not  infrequently  under¬ 
estimates  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  the  executive  man. 
For  example,  on  one  occasion  a  member  of  a  university  faculty, 
a  man  noted  for  his  scholastic  attainments,  remarked  to  me : 
“  Do  you  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  elected  a  college 
president?”  I  replied:  “I  have  not  the  remotest  idea.” 
Whereupon  he  remarked :  “  I  would  resign  at  once  in  order  that 
I  might  abolish  the  office.” 

The  professor’s  remark  might  prove  wholesome,  if  not  com¬ 
forting,  to  the  college  president  here  and  there,;  but  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  himself,  together  with  not  a  few  of  his  contemporaries 
who  sympathize  too  deeply  with  themselves,  and  who  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  inability  to  do  justice  in  estimating  the  services 
of  the  executive  man,  would  do  well  to  recall  a  passage  to  be 
found  in  Cicero’s  De  Senectute,  a  passage  which  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  rather  freely  as  follows: 

“  Downright  stupid  is  the  argument  of  those  who  contend  that  while 
some  of  the  sailors  aboard  a  vessel  are  climbing  the  masts,  while  others 
are  running  up  and  down  the  decks,  and  while  still  others  are  emptying 
the  bilge- water,  the  pilot,  holding  the  helm  and  sitting  at  the  stern  at  his 
ease,  is  a  mere  useless  and  ornamental  supernumerary.  Their  judgment 
is  foolish  indeed,  for  it  is  the  pilot  by  whose  talent,  authority,  and 
judgment  the  course  of  the  ship  is  directed,  and  the  safety  of  all  on  board 
is  guaranteed.” 

My  friend,  the  professor,  and  those  of  his  class,  seem  to 
forget  that  the  average  college  president  stands  sorely  in  need 
of  qualifications  of  the  highest  order,  which  are  thus  described 
by  Dean  John  O.  Reed  of  the  College  of  Arts  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Michigan,  who,  when  that  institution  was  in 
search  of  a  successor  to  President  Angell,  gave  this  advice : 

“  He  should  bring  to  the  University  the  financial  genius  of  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Carnegie,  and  Rockefeller  combined,  then  possibly  salaries  might 
go  up.  He  should  possess  the  united  powers  6f  research  of  Darwin,  of 
Pasteur,  of  Helmholz,  and  of  Mommsen,  then  maybe  ‘  productive  scholar¬ 
ship  '  would  get  a  show.  He  should  be  able  to  organize  and  disorganize 
railroads,  mergers,  trusts,  and  holding  companies  with  a  skill  and  finesse 
that  would  make  J.  J.  Hill  or  E.  H.  Harriman  look  like  one  of  Mr.  Heinz’s 
57  varieties;  this  would  encourage  economics  and  business  administration. 
All  this  for  the  glory  and  the  advancement  of  Alma  Mater.  For  his  own 
individual  needs  the  new  president  should  have  the  ideas,  the  ideals,  the 
forceful  rhetoric,  and  the  persistent  purpose  of  T.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  also 
the  eye-glasses  and  the  teeth;  he  should  have  an  epidermis  equal  to  two 
thicknesses  of  sole  leather  and  the  forceful,  striking  manner  of  Professor 
John  L.  Sullivan.  He  may  then  be  able  to  meet  the  legislature,  the  Board 
of  Regents,  or  his  separate  faculties  and  make  each  of  them  ‘  sit  up.’  Like 
bad  boys  in  school,  we  can  each  of  us  think  of  at  least  one  professor  who 
has  been  ‘  spoiling  for  a  licking  for  months,’  and  the  new  president  ought 
to  get  to  him  quick.” 

There  are,  perhaps,  not  a  few  members  of  college  faculties 
in  America  who  have  read  with  satisfaction  an  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  nation,  containing  this  sentence: 

“  There  is  a  fine  opening  for  a  new  institution  to  show  what  the  college 
can  be  wherein  the  personal  domination  by  the  president  is  abandoned 
and  in  its  stead  we  have  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  scholars  working 
together,  with  the  president  simply  as  the  efficient  center  of  inspiration  and 
cooperation.  ’  ’ 

It  would  be  well,  however,  for  college  professors  and  the 
general  public  to  know  what  a  very  capable  college  president 
has  said  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  just  now  quoted.  This 
college  president,  who  is  a  scholar,  also,  says: 

“  Concerning  this  statement  two  things  may  be  said  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  emphasis.  The  first  is  that  the  condition  described  in  the  last 
four  lines  is  precisely  what  is  to  be  found  at  every  American  college  and 
university  that  is  worthy  of  the  name,  and  that  no  evidence  to  the  contrary 
has  ever  been  produced  by  anybody.  The  second  is  that  while  the  attempt 
to  create  a  contrary  impression  may  be  originally  due  to  ignorance,  when 
persisted  in,  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  malice.”  ‘ 

'Editorial  in  Educational  Review,  Vol.  40,  p.  324. 
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Many  other  absurd  and  unseemly  contentions  now  mis¬ 
directing  and  dissipating  the  energies  of  the  world’s  educa¬ 
tional  workers  would  cease  if  only  the  spirit  of  hospitality,  of 
real  friendliness,  of  genuine  open-mindedness  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  free  course.  With  that  spirit  dominant,  such 
questions  as  academic  freedom,  the  autonomy  of  the  high 
school,  the  education  of  woman  upon  equal  terms  with  man, 
the  respective  provinces  of  the  normal  school  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  department  of  education,  the  value  of  various  forms 
of  industrial  education,  high  standards  for  professional  de¬ 
grees,  the  democratizing  of  all  education,  and  scores  of  other 
vexatious  problems  could  be,  and  would  be,  peacefully  and 
easily  settled,  for  the  issues  would  then  be  determined,  not 
in  that  gladiatorial  arena,  where  the  weapons  used  are  preju¬ 
dice  and  lung-power,  but  in  the  realm  of  amicable  conference, 
where  reason  is  the  arbiter,  and  where  every  worthy  cause  is 
guaranteed  a  decent,  respectful  hearing. 

But  the  scientific  man,  in  his  attitude  towards  educational 
criticism,  in  addition  to  the  attributes  of  rational  knowledge 
and  sympathetic  feeling,  will  manifest  executive  disposition 
and  power — he  will  carry  over  into  the  world  of  action  what 
is  alike  dictated  by  his  reason  and  prompted  by  his  heart. 
If,  for  example,  a  well-informed  layman,  and  one  unusually 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  colleges,  take  the  time  and  the 
pains  to  write  two  volumes,®  directing  attention  in  one  to 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fundamental  defect  in  college  life, 
and  in  the  other  to  the  advisability  of  a  thoro  reorganization 
of  the  modern  college,  the  scientific  man,  if  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  the  suggestions  made,  will  at  once  give  his  sup¬ 
port  to  the  reforms  proposed.  When  an  especially  competent 
and  fair-minded  critic  publishes  the  results  of  his  twenty 
years’  educational  observations  and  experience,^  pointing  out 
clearly  and  unmistakably  that  efficient  teaching,  as  well  as 

*  Birdseye’s  Individual  training  in  our  colleges,  407  p.  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York),  and  Birdseye’s  The  reorganization  of  our  colleges,  396 
p.  (The  Baker  and  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.) 

^  Flexner’s  The  American  college,  235  p.  (The  Century  Company, 
New  York.) 
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rational  research,  is  a  legitimate  function,  an  imperative  func¬ 
tion  of  the  university,  and  when  the  same  author  exposes, 
not  in  malice,  but  in  the  interest  of  truth,  the  actual  status 
of  the  medical  schools  in  America,®  the  truly  scientific  man 
will  not  brush  aside  every  suggestion  by  exclaiming  in  the 
language  of  race  bigotry :  “  There  is  nothing  of  value  in  the 
lucubrations  of  this  man;  his  name,  Abraham,  is  enough  for 
me.”  He  who  needs  to  make  no  apology  for  his  professional 
conduct,  will  accept  at  its  true  worth  every  criticism,  whether 
made  by  Jew  or  Gentile,  realizing  the  faithfulness  of  the 
wounds  of  a  friend  and  demonstrating  his  own  integrity  and 
courage  by  reformation  of  life,  even  tho  it  lead  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  long-cherished  ideals  or  to  the  elimination  of  an 
educational  institution  that  for  years  may  have,  either  be¬ 
cause  of  ignorance  or  malice  aforethought,  been  deceiving  the 
people. 

I  have  cited  only  three  or  four  instances  in  which  the  scien¬ 
tific  man  should  manifest  his  will-power  in  order  that  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  might  pass  into  substantial  realities;  but,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  democratic  country,  where  assertion  often  passes 
for  argument  and  impudence  for  wisdom,  the  opportunities  to 
render  such  service  are  great  in  both  number  and  variety.  The 
continuous  demonstration  of  courage  in  seizing  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  will  indeed  be  valuable,  for  it  will  establish  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  unknown  as  yet  in  some  quarters,  that  in  school 
affairs  schoolmen  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  leaders,  with¬ 
out  whose  leadership  an  absolutely  essential  element  in  the 
promotion  of  rational  progress  will  be  wanting.  It  may  re¬ 
quire  some  nerve  to  do  so;  but,  when  the  proper  occasion 
offers,  the  scientific  man,  the  man  who  knows,  should  not 
hesitate  to  submit  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  schools 
of  his  own  community  or  his  own  state.  A  little  stiffening 
of  the  backbone  is  sometimes  needed  to  convince  a  people  in 
a  democratic  state  of  society  that  the  separation  of  their 

*  Medical  education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  report  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  by  Abraham 
Flexner,  326  p.  (Published  as  Bulletin  No.  4,  by  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  New  York.) 
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schools  from  the  domain  of  partizan  politics  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  the  schools  be  saved.  Some  firmness  must  be  shown 
if  taxpayers  are  to  be  converted  to  the  doctrine  that,  in  the 
equipment  and  the  maintenance  of  the  modern  school,  lib¬ 
erality  of  investment  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  while  parsimony 
is  foolish,  if  not  criminal.  To  stand  for  the  scientific  study 
of  education  in  any  of  its  phases,  to  contend  that  such  study, 
dealing,  as  it  does,  with  the  evolution  of  man,  is  as  difficult 
and  as  important  as  any  other  branch  of  human  learning,  will, 
in  some  places,  require  the  exhibition  of  no  small  degree  of 
determination. 

But  it  is  this  display  of  executive  energy  that  furnishes  the 
real  test  of  human  worth,  a  universal  truth  the  delightful 
Portia,  in  The  merchant  of  Venice,  expresses  in  these  words; 
“  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  then 
chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men’s  cottages  princes’ 
palaces.”  If  the  educational  world  is  to  make  advance,  the 
strenuous  life  must  be  lived,  and  the  man  of  science  will  fail 
to  make  good  if  he  confine  himself  to  an  academic  or  a  senti¬ 
mental  view  of  the  world,  and  if  he  do  not  bring  things  to 
pass.  Holding  fast  to  this  truth,  he  will  lend  his  aid  when 
the  fresh- water  college  is  summoned  to  trial  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  (and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  that 
trial  will  occur),  when  campaigns  to  insure  better  support, 
better  organization,  and  better  teachers  for  the  schools  are 
inaugurated,  and  when  any  other  righteous  reform  in  educa¬ 
tion  calls  at  an  opportune  time  for  volunteers. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  rejoiced  that  the  signs  of  the  times 
warrant  the  belief  and  the  hope  that  scientific  men,  blest  with 
knowledge  and  insight,  endowed  with  charity  and  catholicity 
of  spirit,  and  stimulated  by  courage  and  confidence,  are  des¬ 
tined  to  exercise  greater  and  greater  influence  in  educational 
affairs.  Few  of  these  men,  it  is  true,  will  be  accorded  places 
in  the  world’s  pantheon  of  fame ;  thousands  of  them,  avoiding 
the  limelight  of  publicity,  will  patiently  work  in  obscurity,  per¬ 
fectly  content  if  only  the  principles  they  espouse  shall  eventu¬ 
ally  be  triumphant.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  thru  the  labors 
of  such  men,  efficient  in  service,  but  neither  officious  nor  of- 
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fensive  in  performance,  that  mighty  achievements  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  world  will  be  won.  To  them  the  accomplishment  will 
be  dearer  than  the  credit  therefor;  but  when  truth’s  record 
is  finally,  made  up,  each  of  them  will  be  found  worthy  of  such 
a  tribute  as  Kipling,  in  his  Pharaoh  and  the  sergeant,  thus  pays 
to  the  nameless  heroes  sent  by  England  “  to  make  a  man  of 
Pharaoh  ” : 

“  But  he  did  it  on  the  cheap  and  on  the  quiet, 

And  he’s  not  allowed  to  forward  any  claim — 

Though  he  drilled  a  black  man  white, 

Though  he  make  a  mummy  fight. 

He  will  still  continue  Sergeant  What-is-name — 

Private,  Corporal,  Color-Sergeant,  and  Instructor — 

But  the  everlasting  miracle’s  the  same !  ” 


W.  S.  Sutton 


University  of  Texas 


THE  CHILD  VERSUS  PROMOTION  MACHINERY  * 


I  find  that  a  paper  presented  to  this  body  thirteen  years  ago 
apologizes  for  presenting  a  matter  of  “  minor  consideration.”  * 
I  apologize  for  lack  of  ability  to  make  clear  in  twenty  minutes 
the  paramount  importance  of  this  subject  in  relation  to  the 
entire  educational  system.  I  declare  it  second  to  none  save 
that  of  the  direct  moral  welfare  of  the  child,  and  it  also  has 
much  to  do  with  moral  life. 

I  also  find  that  thirty-two  years  ago,  the  sane  and 
sensible  statement  was  made  to  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation  that  promotions  should  he  made  at  any  time 
during  the  term,  whenever  a  pupil  is  prepared  to  take  up 
and  understand  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade.  Yet 
today,  I  have  among  my  replies  howling  objections  to 
this  sensible  statement,  calling  it  “  chaos  ”  and  a  “  retro¬ 
gression  of  our  excellently  perfected  machinery.”  It  was 
about  this  same  year,  i88i,  that  Superintendent  Howland  of 
Chicago  took  the  breath  out  of  the  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  by  announcing  that  henceforth  all  pupils  would  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  high  school  on  the  grade  principal’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  on  that  alone.  The  poor  high  school  teachers  felt 
hopeless  without  some  definite  per  cent,  to  tell  just  how  much 
past  knowledge  to  expect  of  the  child.  The  horrors  of  not 
knowing  whether  the  dead  line  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  had 
been  past!  This  was  a  master-stroke  of  administration.  Its 
fruits  have  spread  to  the  whole  country. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  that  valuable  report  of  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  Teachers’  Associations.  I  have  inten- 

*  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Education  Association  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  27,  1912. 

*W.  W.  Chalmers.  National  Educational  Association  Proceedings. 
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tionally  directed  my  remarks  to  points  not  made  prominent 
in  that  report.  The  thoroness  of  that  work  will  account  for 
some  of  the  omissions  in  my  brief  paper.  But  if  any  one  can 
pass  in  silence  some  of  the  statements,  not  by  the  committee, 
but  by  educational  correspondents,  on  such  subjects  as  “  Al¬ 
lowing  a  child  to  work  to  his  fullest  capacity,”  and  “  doing  over 
work  satisfactorily  past,”  it  is  more  than  I  can  do. 

The  committee  well  states  that  “  The  rapid  evolution  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  of  the  American  common  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  into  a  hard  and  fast  graded  system  is  uni¬ 
versally  recognized;  ”  that  “  No  adequate  incentive  for  highest  ■ 
endeavor  is  inherent  in  our  present  graded  system.”  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  committee  that  our  primary  aim  should  be  to 
put  the  child  where  he  may  work  up  to  his  fullest  capacity  to 
the  best  advantage  to  himself  as  a  child. 

My  remarks  are  based  upon  a  short  practical  experience 
some  years  ago ;  upon  the  study  of  educational  problems ;  upon 
observations  of  the  practical  working  of  the  system  which 
many  call  ideal,  but  declare  impossible  because  they  have  never 
given  it  a  proper  test;  and  finally  upon  about  two  hundred 
replies  from  grade  and  high  school  principals  and  from  super¬ 
intendents  concerning  this  subject.  Nearly  all  of  these  replies 
are  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  states;  two-thirds  of  them 
from  my  own  state.  Twenty  minutes  afford  no  time  for 
details  of  the  many  systems  in  use.  I  shall  attempt  to  bring 
to  your  minds  five  ideas : 

First,  the  two  dominant  tendencies  as  represented  by  my 
returns. 

Second,  several  significant  efforts  to  take  care  of  the  back¬ 
ward  and  the  bright  pupils,  not  coming  under  the  general 
systems  ;  such  as,  the  Cambridge,  the  Pueblo,  the  Batavia,  etc. 

Third,  to  show  that  the  method  of  daily  per  cent,  grades 
with  final  or  periodic  examination  per  cents.,  by  which  the 
fitness  of  a  child  to  be  promoted  is  determined,  is  absolutely 
pernicious,  unjust,  and  productive  of  intellectual  chaos.  It  is 
this  topic  that  the  valuable  report  to  which  I  referred  has 
entirely  omitted.  In  many  ways  I  believe  it  more  important 
than  the  promotion  itself. 
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Fourth,  the  cloud  that  is  in  some  places  settling  over  our 
country  schools. 

Lastly,  I  shall  try  to  maintain  that  each  child  should  at  all 
times  be  at  work  in  the  grade  and  in  the  subjects  that  he 
can  get  most  out  of  without  regard  to  what  he  knows  or  does 
not  know  about  studies  behind  him,  and  without  regard  ^o 
how  much  less  or  more  he  knows  than  other  pupils. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  brief  consideration  of  these  five  points. 

I.  A  few  representative  quotations  from  the  returns  must 
suffice. 

The  old  conservative  hard  and  fast  system  and  the  power 
of  tradition  are  still  powers  in  practise,  if  not  in  theory.  A 
superintendent  writes :  “  We  have  mid-year  promotions  in  only 
a  part  of  our  subjects.  In  others  it  is  a  whole  year  credit  or 
nothing.  We  reserve  the  privilege  of  counting  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  application,  and  may  fail  a  student  who  passes  a  good 
examination.”  Another  says :  “  Numerical  grades  are  sent  to 
the  office  to  be  used  in  special  cases.”  A  grade  principal  says : 
“  We  promote  on  the  half-year  plan.  Provided  a  student  fails 
in  more  than  half  his  work,  he  is  required  to  take  the  entire 
half-year’s  work  again.”  Again:  “Promotion  is  dependent 
upon  making  a  certain  fixt  average  with  the  exception  that  a 
child  may  be  promoted  on  condition,  if  he  is  low,  not  to  exceed 
two  studies.”  The  same  principal  adds  that  he  has  a  boy  in 
the  eighth  grade  who  did  not  pass  the  seventh,  who  is  making 
up  and  will  finish  the  eighth  all  right.  Another  says :  “  I  favor, 
in  theory,  promotion  by  subjects.  This  we  find  difficult  in 
practise,  especially  when  all  grades  are  not  represented  in  the 
same  building.”  A  superintendent  of  some  twenty-five  teach¬ 
ers  writes :  “  We  have  numerical  grades.  This  seems  to  be  a 
necessity  that  we  may  know  where  we  are  at.  There  must  be 
some  guide  and  locating  place.”  Another  superintendent  says : 
“The  term  promotion-machinery  is  more  dreadful  in  name 
than  in  actual  operation  in  well-regulated  schools.”  A  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  large  grade  school  writes :  “  We  have  numerical 
grades  and  pupils  are  required  to  attain  a  certain  minimum 
standing  in  order  to  be  promoted.  However,  our  superin¬ 
tendent  has  a  rule  which  he  calls  ‘  Service  promotion,’  under 
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which  pupils  are  promoted  after  two  years  in  one  grade.  I 
believe  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  are  dropping  out  or  being 
forced  out  of  our  schools  because  all  are  ground  thru  the  same 
mill.” 

The  best  statement  of  the  conservative  method  of  promo¬ 
tion  on  a  per  cent,  basis  comes  from  a  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  first-class  districts  in  Colorado.  “  I  would  say  that  we 
base  our  promotions  primarily  upon  percentage  of  grades 
earned  in  the  more  important  studies.  The  plan  of  making 
promotions  entirely  on  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  may  be 
excellent  in  theory,  but  in  actual  practise  it  very  often  pro¬ 
duces  grave  annoyances  such  as  the  feeling  that  the  teacher 
is  partial  to  certain  children,  but  has  it  in  for  certain  other 
children,  who  thus  do  not  have  a  fair  opportunity.  When 
there  are  carefully  selected  questions  given  to  the  pupil  who 
is  old  enough  to  answer  in  writing,  it  gives  the  child  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  record  concerning  which  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  dispute.  .  .  .  After  the  child  has  gone  over  the 
same  work  two  or  three  times  it  is  our  custom  to  promote  that 
pupil  ‘  by  courtesy.’  ”  Again,  a  principal  of  a  large  high  school 
says:  “Yes,  we  have  used  the  numerical  system  of  grading, 
feeling  that  it  tends  to  carefulness  and  accuracy  on  the  part 
of  teachers.  Some  of  our  studies  continue  thruout  the  year, 
some  are  half-year  subjects.” 

This  is  a  glimpse  of  what  I  would  call  the  conservative 
undercurrent;  but  I  am  rather  sure  that  nearly  every  one  of 
these  would  claim  to  be  quite  progressive. 

Now  just  listen  to  a  few  conservative  sentences  taken  from 
page  86  of  the  Report  already  cited.  In  response  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Should  the  child  be  placed  where  he  may  work  up  to 
his  fullest  capacity?  here  are  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  said :  “  No,  it  makes  them  unbalanced.”  “  No,  such 
a  condition  is  imbecile.”  “  No  child  should  get  to  the  high 
school  before  fourteen  years.”  “  Pushing  children  thru  the 
grades  and  out  at  the  top  before  they  are  mature  enough  in 
body  and  mind  to  profit  by  secondary  education  is  akin  to 
manslaughter,  for  it  is  little  short  of  child-slaughter.”  “  It 
is  a  crime  against  childhood  to  crowd  children  through  the 
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grades.”  “  I  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  advance  precocious  chil¬ 
dren  more  rapidly  than  is  provided  by  regular  promotion.” 
Such  statements,  if  put  into  practise,  constitute  a  crime  against 
the  child  who  is  not  yet  able  to  fight  his  own  battles. 

Now  a  few  remarks  from  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
liberals  or  radicals.  From  my  returns  I  condense  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “  The  old  system  is  vicious,  and  has  literally  slain  its 
thousands.  Bright  girls  have  been  held  for  all  the  work  of 
a  grade  because  the  teacher’s  recitation  book  and  examinations 
only  totalled  sixty-four  per  cent,  instead  of  sixty-five,  perhaps 
in  a  single  branch,  perhaps  arithmetic.  This  is  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  I  ask  any  teacher  to  decide :  Has  the  pupil  power  to  do 
the  work  of  the  next  class  or  subject?  If  so,  let  him  do  it 
and  do  it  now.”  Again:  “  For  twenty-one  years  I  have  had 
no  system.  Systematized  promotions  tend  to  defeat  our  end — 
to  advance  the  child  according  to  his  capacity.  A  hundred 
or  more  promotions  have  been  made  already  this  year,  and 
only  in  two  or  three  cases  did  we  make  a  mistake.  They  are 
easily  corrected.”  A  superintendent  says :  “  If  promotion 
periods  are  too  far  apart  the  boy  with  red  blood — the  leader — 
resents  such  conditions;  and  if  not  relieved,  breaks  out  into 
the  world  where  he  feels  he  has  a  fighting  chance.”  “  My 
trouble,”  writes  a  principal,  “  is  to  have  teachers  realize  that 
the  child  is  greater  than  any  system.  I  hope  I  was  never  so 
devoid  of  common  sense  as  not  to  place  a  pupil  in  the  highest 
grade  in  which  he  was  able  to  do  satisfactory  work.”  A 
principal  who  for  many  years  has  run  a  large  school  has 
demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the  claim  of  necessity  for  grades 
and  stated  examinations,  the  absolute  falsity  of  the  repeated 
statements  that  a  school  run  under  flexible  conditions  costs 
more,  that  promotion  by  subjects  in  the  grades  will  not  work, 
writes  me  as  follows :  “  Pupils  are  promoted  from  class  to  class 
and  from  grade  to  grade  at  any  and  all  times;  so  soon  as  a 
pupil  is  discovered  who  can  do,  or  should  be  doing  more  work, 
no  matter  what  the  grade,  if  the  physical  condition  permits 
extra  effort,  he  is  advanced.  It  often  occurs  that  pupils  are 
promoted  who  are  required  to  recite  in  two  classes,  until  even¬ 
ness  in  grade  work  is  attained.  No  examination  for  these 
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promotions  is  required.”  Again :  “  Whenever  a  child  has  the 
power  to  do  advanced  work  he  should  be  promoted,  and  by 
the  application  of  common  sense  any  teacher  should  know 
fairly  well  when  that  is.” 

^  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  communications  are  of  this 
liberal  type  and  the  writers  are  practising  what  they  preach, 
and  thank  the  Lord  they  have  nearly  all  abandoned  that  make- 
belief  justice  of  recitation  per  cent,  and  final  grade  of  sixty-five 
or  seventy-five. 

2.  I  have  accounts  of  dozens  of  ways  for  helping  up  the 
backward  child.  Bare  mention  can  be  made  of  only  a  few. 
Combination  of  backward  pupils  with  bright  pupils  in  the  same 
room;  ungraded  rooms  for  backward  children;  the  practise 
teachers  being  used  to  help  up  the  backward  children ;  substitu¬ 
tion  of  important  subjects  for  some  of  the  less  essential  ones; 
attendance  in  night  schools ;  combination  work  in  eighth  grade 
and  high  school — these  are  examples  of  some  of  the  methods 
used.  The  last-mentioned  system  is  admirable  where  both 
schools  are  in  the  same  building  or  near  by.  It  relieves  both 
the  backward  and  the  more  capable  pupils.  One  system  of 
relief  for  the  most  capable  permits  the  child  to  recite  for  a 
while  in  two  grades  in  the  same  subject,  and  drop  the  lower 
one  as  soon  as  he  is  sure  of  doing  the  other. 

3.  The  most  insane  educational  idea  that  has  hypnotically 
spread  from  the  colleges  down  to  the  first  grade  is  the  idea 
that  a  teacher  with  forty  children  can  ask  a  question,  call  on 
a  child  to  recite,  grade  him  o,  4,  or  10;  keep  this  up  for  five 
or  ten  months,  then  present  an  array  of  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered  and  graded  in  like  manner,  and  by  the  final  addition 
of  these  results  determine  the  child’s  knowledge  and  fitness 
for  promotion.  Yet  college  professors  and  principals  stand 
up  and  say  that  such  a  thing  is  a  necessary  evil.  It  is  only 
the  power  of  habit  and  the  suggestion  that  such  things  are 
necessary  that  dominate  our  teachers  and  the  community. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  heard  a  principal  say  that  he  tried  to 
get  along  without  grades  and  report  cards  for  three  months, 
and  found  that  all  concerned  preferred  the  old  system.  Can 
you  educate  a  community  or  teachers  out  of  a  lifelong  custom 
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in  three  months?  In  that  same  city  are  schools  as  good  as 
ever  run  in  America,  in  which  such  necessary  evils  have  never 
existed. 

Some  months  ago,  thru  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Clarke,  I  copied 
the  examination  manuscript  of  a  boy’s  final  test  for  promotion 
from  the  eighth  grade.  It  was  a  paper  in  arithmetic.  In 
some  institutes  where  teachers  were  inclined  to  talk  glibly  about 
grading  on  what  the  paper  was  worth,  and  avoiding  partiality, 
I  gave  the  teachers  this  paper  to  grade.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  teachers  gave  grades  ranging  from  twenty-nine  per  cent, 
to  eighty-eight  per  cent.  But  they  immediately  began  to  say 
that  they  would  be  obliged  to  know  the  boy  first.  I  said: 
“  Very  well.  But  why  do  you  then  pretend  that  you  base  your 
per  cent,  wholly  on  the  paper?”  They  then  named  fourteen 
different  things  that  should  be  considered  in  passing  that  boy. 
Again,  what  is  poor  work  for  one  pupil  may  be  excellent  for 
another,  and  worthy  of  praise. 

Whoever  has  observed  a  growing,  bubbling  child  knows  that 
the  expressive  side  of  life  never  keeps  up  with  the  receptive 
side.  The  highest,  truest,  and  deepest  value  of  education  can 
never  be  measured  objectively.  You  feel  it,  or  read  it  in  the 
soul  of  the  individual.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  paradox  that 
the  more  we  know  about  a  thing  the  less  able  we  are  to  define 
it.  When  a  high  school  boy  I  could  define  electricity  better 
than  Edison  can  today;  and  God  knows  that  I  could  define 
Him  better  when  a  Sunday-school  pupil  than  I  can  after  years 
of  study. 

4.  The  danger  that  threatens  our  country  schools  can  be 
presented  in  a  few  words.  Some  states  have  developed  the 
system  by  which  the  county  superintendent  or  a  state  board 
prepares  the  questions  that  determine  eighth  grade  graduation. 
They  are  sent  to  the  teachers  in  closed  envelopes,  to  be  given 
to  the  pupils,  answered,  and  returned  for  correction.  If  such 
a  vicious  system  was  not  found  in  my  own  state  I  would  say 
what  I  think  about  it.  During  the  whole  year  both  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils  keep  guessing  what  the  questions  may  be. 
Proper  interest,  independence,  and  originality  are  crucified. 
How  does  the  superintendent  or  this  clairvoyant  board  know 
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whether  or  not  a  child  whom  they  have  never  seen  should 
enter  the  high  school  ? 

5.  Finally,  I  must  maintain  that  each  child  shoidd,  at  all 
times,  he  at  work  in  the  grade  and  in  the  subjects  that  he  can 
get  the  most  out  of  without  regard  to  what  he  knows  or  does 
not  know  about  studies  behind  him,  and  without  regard  to 
hoiv  much  more  or  less  he  knozvs  than  other  pupils.  Is  it  not 
comical  to  talk  about  promoting  a  child  “  by  courtesy  ”  after 
he  has  been  over  the  grade  two  or  three  times  ?  Or  of  a  “  time- 
service  promotion  ”  ?  I  further  believe  that  the  difference  that 
separates  educators  is  not  at  bottom  so  much  a  question  of 
practical  possibility  as  a  question  of  the  function  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  hold  that  outside  of  the  immediate  business  or  occu¬ 
pation  of  an  individual  the  primary  function  of  facts  is  to 
create  the  proper  attitude  towards  the  activities  and  problems 
of  life,  and  to  arouse  interest  and  intellectual  activity.  Will 
it  not  be  found  that  the  old  system  of  “  know  so  much  before 
promotion  ”  exactly  reversed  this  order?  Under  such  an  idea 
attention,  interest,  and  intellectual  activity  existed  for  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  facts  and  knowledge. 

Over-thoroness  and  accuracy  have  been  made  an  immense 
burden  without  sufficient  after-results  in  life  to  justify  them. 
Intelligence,  not  memory,  is  the  most  precious  thing  in  the 
universe;  and  in  the  language  of  Principal  Bishop  of  Detroit, 
“  You  are  doing  a  rank  injustice  if  you  make  pupils  mark  time 
or  keep  them  back  in  anything.” 

To  allow  the  child  to  make  the  most  of  every  moment  of 
life  in  our  public  schools  is  not  impossible.  It  is  being  done. 
When  will  we  learn  to  teach  children  and  not  subjects  and 
textbooks,  to  realize  that  in  attempting  to  educate  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  we  must  deal  with  all  grades  of  intellect  and  must  provide 
for  all,  to  look  into  the  soul  of  the  child  and  realize  how 
far  above  our  machinery  it  might  soar  if  only  we  would  not 
care  more  for  the  machinery  than  for  the  growing  soul  of  the 
child? 

D.  E.  Phillips 

Denver,  Colorado 
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WOMAN  AND  “  EQUAL  PAY  ” 

The  astonishing  action  of  the  New  York  State  legislature 
in  passing  the  so-called  Teachers’  Equal  Pay  Bill  and  the 
even  more  astonishing  action  of  the  Mayor  in  accepting  it  for 
the  city  of  New  York  and  of  the  Governor  in  signing  it,  must 
challenge  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  citizen.  There 
has  been  so  much  loose  talk  regarding  the  measure,  both  for 
and  against  it,  all  touching  lightly  upon  the  surface,  that 
the  deeper  significance  of  the  movement  in  its  behalf  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost  to  view.  It  is  this  fundamental  sig¬ 
nificance,  lying  deep  at  the  roots  of  the  social  structure  and 
threatening  to  weaken  them,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  discuss. 

Before  considering  the  farther  reaches  of  the  subject,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  pause  long  enough  to  state  in  brief  the 
history  of  the  New  York  City  movement  and  the  tenns  of 
the  newly  established  law.  Prior  to  January  i,  1912,  the 
teachers  were  paid  under  what  was  known  as  the  Davis  law, 
a  section  of  the  municipal  charter  giving  to  the  Board  of 
Education  the  power  to  adopt  by-laws  fixing  the  salaries  of 
all  members  of  the  supervising  and  teaching  staff.  The  sec¬ 
tion  further  prescribed  certain  minimum  salaries  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  of  the  service,  which  minima  became  virtually  the 
schedules  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  These  sched¬ 
ules  provided,  in  the  main,  different  scales  for  men  and  for 
women.  For  example,  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  men 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  was  $2,400,  to  women 
teachers  assigned  to  the  same  grade  in  the  same  schools,  $1,500. 
Likewise,  men  principals  of  elementary  schools  received  a 
maximum  of  $3,500  and  women  principals  $2,500.  In  the 
high  schools,  men  teachers  went  to  $3,000  and  women  teach¬ 
ers  to  $2,400. 
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Six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  women  inaugurated  a  demand 
for  increases  in  salary  based  upon  the  principle  that  all  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  salaries  of  men  and  of  women  in  the  same 
grade  of  service  should  be  eliminated.  On  April  7,  1906,  the 
Interborough  Association  of  Women  Teachers  was  organized, 
and  waged  a  persistent  campaign,  culminating,  October  30, 
1911,  in  the  passage  of  the  law  under  consideration.  This 
law  repealed  those  parts  of  the  charter  section  which  pre¬ 
scribed  minima  and  directed  the  Board  of  Education  to  put 
into  effect  January  i,  1912,  schedules  of  salaries  not  lower 
than  those  already  indorsed  by  that  Board  in  May,  1911,  and 
added  the  explicit  direction  that  there  should  be  no  distinc¬ 
tion  of  salary  based  upon  distinction  of  sex. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  employed  by  the  city  approximately 
ten  times  as  many  women  teachers  as  men  teachers,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  fix  the  salaries  of  all  women  at  the  figures 
paid  the  men  without  involving  a  prohibitive  increase  in  the 
budget  estimated  at  from  six  to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Board  of  Education’s  schedules  of  May,  1911,  were  the  result 
of  a  compromise  made  with  the  Interborough  Association 
whereby  the  Board  accepted  the  principle  of  “  equal  pay  ” 
and  modified  the  expense  by  fixing  salaries  lower  than  those 
then  received  by  the  men.  The  association,  in  its  turn,  agreed 
to  the  provision  that  men  then  in  the  system  should  suffer  no 
reduction  in  salary,  but  should  be  continued  in  accordance 
with  the  schedules  then  in  effect. 

The  result  is  that  under  the  law  of  October  30,  1911,  all 
teachers,  men  and  women  alike,  in  each  grade  of  the  service, 
must  be  paid  the  same  salaries.  In  the  grades  where  formerly 
men  received  $2,400  and  women  $1,500,  men  and  women  will 
receive  $1,850,  except  that  the  men  in  those  positions  at  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  will  continue  to  receive  the 
higher  salary.  In  the  high  schools,  men  and  women  go  to¬ 
gether  to  a  maximum  of  $3,150,  and  in  the  elementary  school 
principalships  men  and  women  go  to  a  maximum  of  $3,500. 

So  much  by  way  of  statement  of  the  conditions.  The  sole 
aim  of  this  article  is  to  interpret  the  situation  in  terms  of 
sociology.  Before  reaching  the  point  where  such  discussion 
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is  possible,  however,  we  must  consider  the  matter  in  its 
economic  aspect.  In  this  respect,  it  needs  but  a  few  words 
to  indicate  the  falsity  of  the  premise  upon  which  this  law  is 
built.  Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  school  system  of  New 
York  City  as  well  as  the  necessarily  political  character  of  the 
corporation  known  as  the  Board  of  Education  which  directs 
it,  there  is  introduced  a  factor  in  the  payment  of  salaries  which 
is  absent  in  all  small,  private  business  organizations.  This 
factor  is  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
a  schedule,  which  in  turn  necessitates  the  adjustment  of  sal¬ 
aries  to  an  “  average  ”  individual.  Thus  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary — to  select,  by  way  of  example,  a  specific  case,  which  will 
be  carried  thruout  this  discussion  as  a  type — to  fix  a  salary 
of  $1,900  for  women  high  school  teachers  of  a  certain  grade. 
As  education  is  largely  an  unmeasurable  thing  and  as  teaching 
is  an  art,  it  stands  to  reason  that  no  two  women  will  render 
quite  the  same  service  to  the  city  for  the  $1,900  paid  them. 
It  is  by  no  means  extreme  to  say,  were  it  possible  to  evaluate 
exactly,  that  one  woman  might  be  worth  $800  to  the  city 
and  another  $5,000.  If  employed  by  a  private  institution  just 
this  difference  in  salary  would  be  made — and  for  but  one 
reason,  namely  that  the  $800  woman  could  be  replaced  at  any 
time  by  another  woman  at  $800  and  that  the  $5,000  woman 
could  not  be  replaced  by  any  woman  at  less  than  that  figure. 
But  because  of  the  practical  administrative  difficulties  which 
would  be  involved  were  such  exact  evaluations  attempted  in 
a  system  of  nearly  20,000  public  employees,  the  Board  of 
Education  “  averages,”  and  pays  in  accordance  with  sched¬ 
ules  based  on  grade  and  length  of  service.  The  Board 
formerly  fixt  the  salary  of  $1,900  for  our  typical  high  school 
teacher  because  at  that  figure  women  of  average  ability 
could  be  obtained.  If  it  paid  much  less,  the  average 
woman,  being  able  to  secure  the  equivalent  of  $1,900  else¬ 
where,  would  leave  to  get  it.  As  it  was,  if  a  $1,900 
woman  left,  the  Board  had  no  difficulty  in  replacing  her  by 
another  woman  equally  good  on  the  average,  and  at  the 
same  salary.  Further  than  this,  the  Board,  committed  to 
the  policy  that  a  certain  limited  number  of  men  were  needed 
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in  the  school  system,  went  into  the  market  and  purchased  the 
services  of  men.  It  found,  by  the  same  reasoning  as  in  the 
case  of  the  women  teachers,  that  it  would  have  to  fix  a  salary 
of  $2,400  to  secure  and  to  hold  the  service  of  a  man  of  the 
same  grade  as  the  $1,900  woman.  Finding  the  market  price 
of  men  and  of  women  different,  it  knew  that  it  must  make  a 
corresponding  difference  in  its  salary  schedules.  The  law  now 
in  effect,  however,  compels  the  Board  of  Education  to  ignore 
completely  the  respective  economic  values  of  men  and  of 
women  and  to  pay  the  $1,900  woman  a  salary  of  $2,400  (plus 
an  increase  of  $250  awarded  both  men  and  women). 

There  are  certain  corollaries  to  this  general  statement  which 
should  be  noted  before  we  leave  the  economic  phase  of  the 
question.  The  process  of  teaching  is  not  comparable  with,  for 
instance,  the  process  of  making  hats.  My  test  of  a  hat  is 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  question  of  who  made  it.  If  I  am 
shown  two  hats,  both  exactly  alike,  I  choose  either  regardless 
of  whether  it  was  made  by  a  man  or  a  woman,  by  seven  men 
and  five  women,  or  by  a  boy  operating  a  complicated  machine. 
My  test  of  my  boy’s  education  is  different.  I  do  care  whether 
my  son  has  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  a  womanly  woman 
and  of  a  manly  man.  Personally,  I  would  like  my  son  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  both  the  manly  personality  and 
of  the  womanly  personality;  I  do  not  want  him  to  miss  either. 
Possibly  I  am  wrong  in  this  theory;  possibly  it  really  makes 
no  difference  whether  he  gets  his  Latin  and  his  algebra  from 
men  only  or  from  women  only,  so  long  as  he  is  made  to  study 
those  lessons.  I  persist  in  believing,  however,  that  the  best 
education  I  can  give  him  is  to  have  him  meet  teachers  of  both 
sexes,  and  I  share  this  belief  with  practically  every  educator 
the  country  over.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  then  there  is  the 
necessity  of  employing  some  men  teachers  and  the  further 
necessity  of  paying  them  the  market  rates  for  men,  which, 
for  very  sound  reasons,  are  higher  than  those  for  women.  If 
I  am  wrong,  then  there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  employing 
any  men  when  less  costly  women  can  satisfy  all  the  require¬ 
ments. 

Certain  prophecies  are  made  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
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new  law  upon  the  schools.  One  set  of  prophets  tells  us  that 
it  will  drive  out  the  men,  another  that  it  will  drive  out  the 
women.  If  the  men  are  driven  out,  then  the  contention  of  the 
women  for  equal  pay  fails  because  there  are  no  men’s  salaries 
with  which  to  equalize;  if  the  women  are  driven  out,  then 
there  is  no  equal  pay  because  there  are  no  women  left  to 
enjoy  it.  And  in  either  case  the  schools  are  damaged  by 
eliminating  entirely  the  influence  of  one  sex  or  the  other.  If 
both  prophecies  are  false  and  both  men  and  women  remain, 
as  is  surely  the  desirable  condition,  then  the  city  is  paying 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  above  the  market  price  for  the 
women  it  retains. 

No  business  man,  no  business  corporation,  would  think  for 
a  moment  of  making  to  any  employee  a  gift  of  $750  a  year  in 
the  form  of  a  salary  $750  above  the  market  rates.  No  em¬ 
ployer  would  say  to  an  employee:  I  can  get  any  number  of 
other  women  to  do  the  work  that  you  are  doing  on  the  salary 
I  am  paying  you;  nevertheless,  I  will  pay  you  a  bonus  of  $750 
because,  if  I  needed  a  man,  I  should  have  to  pay  him  that  extra 
amount.  But  the  city  of  New  York  is  forced  to  do  just  this 
— to  follow  this  uneconomic,  unbusinesslike  policy — by  the 
order  of  the  government  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Keep 
in  mind,  then,  as  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  that  the 
(city  is  now  compelled  by  legislative  fiat  to  employ  its  teachers 
|in  violation  of  economic  law.  With  this  clearly  before  us,  we 
.  ■  may  proceed  to  the  real,  the  vital  issue  at  stake. 

However  unwise  and  however  unjustifiable  this  action  of  the 
state  may  be,  we  must  grant  that  the  state  and  the  state  alone 
is  responsible.  Certainly  we  can  not  blame  the  women  who 
have  secured  this  special  privilege  for  themselves.  We  must 
indeed  admire  the  adroitness  of  their  campaign  and  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  their  triumph  as  politicians.  Moreover,  the  desire 
for  more  money  is  a  desire  so  common  as  to  be  understood 
by  all,  and  we  need  not  withhold  congratulations  from  the 
women  who  have  induced  the  state  to  give  it  to  them.  Further 
we  can  well  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  resentment — 
as  an  emotional  experience — which  many,  probably  a  majority, 
of  the  women  have  felt  in  seeing  men  no  more  competent  than 
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themselves  paid  at  higher  rates  than  they.  What  we  must 
emphasize  is  that  in  this,  as  in  all  cases  of  the  granting  of 
special  privilege,  it  is  the  state  which  grants  it  and  not  the 
grantee  that  is  culpable. 

What  we  have  here  specially  to  consider  is  the  significance 
of  this  victory  as  a  part  of  the  larger  “  woman  question,”  for 
it  is  evident  that  this  movement  for  “  equal  pay  ”  is  but  one 
phase  of  the  general  striving  of  women  to  gain  a  larger  life 
than  has  been  theirs  in  the  past. 

In  primitive  family  life,  the  husband  and  the  wife  act  in 
economic  concord — the  husband  is  the  “  outside  man  ”  of  the 
firm  and  the  wife  is  the  manager  of  the  internal  domestic 
establishment.  The  man  hunts,  procures,  protects;  the  woman 
rears,  conserves,  articulates.  The  man  and  the  woman  are 
in  a  partnership  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  which  are 
approximately  equal.  In  terms  of  economics,  each  contrib¬ 
utes  his  share  of  labor  to  the  support  of  the  family.  With 
the  advance  of  civilization,  monetary  systems  develop  and 
labor  comes  to  have  a  measure  in  arbitrary  terms  of  value. 

But  as  the  family  is  the  unit,  it  is  the  family  product  which 
is  bartered,  and  the  husband,  being  the  outside  man,  is  the 
one  who  buys  and  sells.  With  further  advance,  further  special¬ 
ization  takes  place  both  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  and  within  the  family  itself.  The  woman  becomes  more 
specially  the  conserver  of  the  home  and  less  the  direct  pro¬ 
ducer  of  salable  goods.  The  man  becomes  more  specially 
the  responsible  producer  of  the  economic  wealth.  His  is  the 
moral  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  and 
civilized  states  have  defined  it  also  as  a  legal  responsibility. 

In  an  ideal  state  of  society  every  man  will  be  a  husband  and 
a  father  and  a  loyal  supporter  of  his  family,  and  even  in  our 
actual  state  that  is  what  the  majority  of  men  are.  In  an  ideal 
state  of  society  every  woman  will  be  a  wife  and  a  mother  and 
a  loyal  conserver  of  her  family,  and  even  in  our  actual  state 
that  is  what  the  majority  of  women  are.  The  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  have  families  to  support  has  led  to  an 
economic  balance  whereby  men’s  wages,  exprest  in  terms  of 
money,  are  such  as  to  enable  a  man  to  support  his  family. 
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That  is,  it  is  positively  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
family  and  the  family  life  that  a  man  shall  be,  not  self-sup¬ 
porting  only,  but  family-supporting.  The  wage  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  is  the  allotment  of  economic  law,  not  to  him  as  an 
individual,  but  to  his  family.  His  wage  is  a  wage  clearly 
intended  to  reward  not  him  alone  but  him  and  his  wife  for  their 
joint  contribution  to  the  common  wealth  in  economic  output 
and  in  human  lives.  Were  the  ideal  state  present,  every  man 
without  exception  would  be  the  economic  head  of  a  family 
and  every  woman  without  exception  would  have  her  economic 
place,  not  in  competition  with  men  but  as  the  co-partner  in 
the  headship  of  the  family.  Then  would  there  be  no  question 
of  the  wages  of  women,  for  every  woman  would  receive  her 
wage  thru  the  economic  representative  of  her  family. 

But  back  of  economic  law,  back  of  social  law,  there  stands 
the  biologic  law,  most  fundamental  and  most  potent  of  all. 
Nature  has  one  all-pervading  purpose,  namely  the  persistence 
of  life.  The  highest  form  of  life  we  know  is  our  own,  our 
human  life.  Here,  as  in  the  lower  forms,  nature  is  ruthlessly 
persistent  in  her  business  of  propagating  species;  to  effect  the 
survival  of  the  highest  type  is  her  all-controlling  task.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  her  law  the  weak  must  go  under;  but  humanity 
itself,  by  its  very  humaneness,  has  thwarted  this  law  so  that  the 
weak  receive  a  measure  of  protection  against  the  merciless 
mandates  of  nature.  One  result  is  that  we  have  not  the  ideal 
state  of  economic  equilibrium  but  a  serious  condition  of  unbal¬ 
ance.  Not  to  trace  its  development  thru  all  stages,  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  recognize  the  fact  that  not  every  man  is  a  family  head, 
not  every  woman  a  partner  in  such  headship.  Thus  arises  our 

woman  problem.” 

Several  factors  are  operative,  some  contributed  by  nature, 
some  by  men,  some  by  women.  To  begin  with,  nature,  in 
her  zeal  to  make  sure  of  her  great  purpose,  creates  a  surplus 
of  the  females  of  the  species.  As  to  the  men,  some  are 
timorously  unwilling  to  risk  the  family  responsibility,  some 
are  hopelessly  unable  to  do  so,  some  are  too  selfish  to  do  so. 
Thus,  as  nature  has  made  man  the  aggressor  and  society  has 
delegated  to  him  the  duty  of  proposing  marriage,  many  women 
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have  found  themselves  without  a  place  in  normal  family  life. 
Added  to  these  are  the  women  who  have  felt  that,  in  the  course 
of  evolution,  an  unequal  burden  has  been  placed  upon  woman¬ 
kind.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  advances  the  plausible  theory  that 
the  modem  “  unrest  ”  of  woman  is  biologic,  and  due  to  her 
instinctive  desire  to  recover  the  privilege  exercised  by  the  fe¬ 
male  of  all  lower  species  of  determining  and  controlling  her 
own  sexual  life. 


Whatever  the  causes,  society  faces  the  fact  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  proportion  of  its  women  are  without  the  normal  family 
life.  They  are  without  the  position  in  the  family  prescribed 
for  them  by  nature  and  they  are  without  the  economic  support 
which  comes  to  the  normal  woman  who  is  the  wife  of  a 
family-supporting  man.  Fortunately  for  society,  these  women 
are  in  a  minority,  are  exceptional.  Nevertheless,  in  all 
justice,  society  must  meet  this  condition  by  granting  to 
these  women  a  position  in  the  economic  world  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  recover  that  economic  reward  for  their  labor  which 
they  would  have  received  in  leading  the  normal  biologic  and 
social  life.  And  what  is  that  reward?  Clearly  it  is  economic 
support  for  herself.  Most  assuredly  it  is  not  economic  support 
for  a  family  which  does  not  exist.  In  other  words,  the  right 
of  the  woman  to  a  position  of  self-support  is  indubitable;  her 
claim  to  a  position  yielding  family  support  is  unwarranted. 
Having  herself  to  support,  she  must  be  paid  by  society  a  wage 
that  will  make  her  self-supporting;  having  no  family  to  sup¬ 
port,  society  can  not  in  any  justice  to  itself  pay  her  a  wage 
that  will  give  her  alone  the  support  that  should  go  to  a  family. 

Now  let  us  return  to  our  high  school  teacher.  She  was 
employed  by  the  city  of  New  York  as  an  average  teacher  and 


an  average  woman,  under  a  salary  schedule  whereby  she  re¬ 
ceived  $1,900.  This  faijiy  represented  the  economic  reward 
which  she  would  have  received  as  an  average  woman  had  she 
fulfilled  her  normal  function  in  the  establishment  of  a  family  ^ 


unit.  In  a  similar  position  in  the  school  is  an  average  man 
who  received  $2,400  as  the  average  economic  reward  of  the 


normal  man  who  must  be  family-supporting.  This  is  the  sit¬ 


uation  in  terms  of  averages,  the  only  terms  upon  which  the 
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social  fabric  can  be  constructed  and  the  only  terms  upon  which 
the  Board  of  Education  can  fix  its  schedules  of  salaries. 
There  are  possible,  of  course,  certain  exceptions.  An  occa¬ 
sional  one  of  the  men  in  question  may  have  failed  in  his  duty 
to  society  and  may  be  selfishly  appropriating  to  himself  and 
his  own  personal  gratification  the  economic  reward  intended 
by  society  for  the  family.  Society  must  always  feel  a  certain 
sort  of  contempt  for  the  man  who  thus  wilfully  and  selfishly 
neglects  the  burdens  of  life  and  yet  takes  to  himself  the 
economic  reward  assigned  to  those  who  are  carrying  those 
burdens.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
women  in  question  may  assume,  or  may  have  thrust  upon 
them,  certain  moral  obligations  by  way  of  support  of  other 
people.  But  these  obligations  are  not  legal  and  are  exceptional. 
Moreover,  they  are  to  be  eliminated  from  consideration,  for 
such  extra-legal  obligations  are  just  as  much  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  the  man,  except  that  the  married  man  may  have 
them  in  double  measure.  So,  all  exceptions  aside,  the  woman 
at  $1,900  and  the  man  at  $2,400 — particularly  the  woman — 
were  rewarded  adequately  by  society,  and  society  was  not 
called  upon  by  any  need  of  its  own  or  any  sense  of  justice  to 
the  woman  or  any  economic  necessity  to  pay  to  the  woman 
a  bonus  of  $750.^  Yet  society,  as  represented  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  has  thrust  upon  the  city  of  New  York  just  this 
unwarranted  burden. 

It  remains  but  to  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  future  of 
society  should  it  commit  itself  consistently  to  the  policy  thus 
initiated.  Suppose  society  were  to  embark  upon  a  world-wide 
attempt  thus  to  abrogate  natural  and  economic  law  by  legis¬ 
lative  fiat.  A  severe  temptation  would  be  placed  upon  all 
women  wilfully  to  disown  their  natural  mission  in  the  scheme 
of  nature.  With  the  material  reward  before  them  double  that 
which  the  normal  life  would  yield,  they  would  become  un¬ 
willing  to  renounce  the  larger  for  the  smaller.  There  would 
follow  a  gradual  but  sure  lowering  of  the  wage  standard  set 

‘  *  The  new  schedule  provides  a  salary  of  $2,650  for  this  grade  of  service, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the  man  at  $2,400  was 
underpaid. 
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for  both  men  and  women  until  both  sexes  were  on  a  basis  of 
self-support  only.  Under  this  condition  neither  sex  could  be 
expected  to  undertake  to  support  a  family,  and  the  family 
would  disappear.  Then,  to  perpetuate  itself,  the  socialistic 
state  must  needs  devise  some  plan  of  public  control  of  pro¬ 
creation  whereby  the  women  of  the  state  would  be  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  with  economic  compensation,  by  the  state;  and  for  the 
child,  the  creche  would  completely  replace  the  home.  We 
can  not  be  altogether  dogmatic  and  assert  that  this  would 
produce  a  race  inferior  to  that  developed  by  our  present  form 
of  family  life.  Be  that  whatever  it  may,  this  article  is  not 
written  to  defend  the  family,  but  to  show,  merely,  the  relation 
to  that  institution  of  this  latest  vagary  of  legislative  action. 
If  society  proposes  to  stand  by  such  action,  at  least  let  it 
realize  its  full  import.  When  it  permits  its  government  to 
enact  such  a  law,  let  it  recognize  that  it  is,  by  direct  implica¬ 
tion,  attacking  the  institution  of  the  family.  It  is  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion  to  raise :  Is  the  so-called  equal  pay  proposition  in  accord 
with  the  interests  of  humanity?  And  it  is  a  safe  assertion  to 
make:  If  it  is  not,  it  can  not  ultimately  survive. 

Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IV 


ENGLISH  AS  TRAINING  IN  THOUGHT 

I 

The  man  who  contemplates  thoughtfully  our  university  in¬ 
struction  in  English,  aside  from  the  work  of  a  few  great 
teachers,  is  likely  to  question  very  seriously  the  value  of  the 
training  which  it  offers  to  the  multitude  of  students  who  make 
it  their  specialty.  In  some  cases  English  seems  to  be  merely 
an  elegant  pastime,  in  others  a  highly  specialized  and  very 
dull  and  useless  part  of  history — the  one  and  the  other  equally 
ill  adapted  as  material  for  a  liberal  education.  Often  enough 
the  results  are  such  as  to  justify  one’s  doubts:  many  of  the 
graduates  from  our  English  courses  show  the  thinness  of  their 
training  in  their  lack  of  ability  to  think,  in  their  feeble  mastery 
of  the  thought  of  past  ages,  in  their  lack  of  any  real  grasp 
of  the  significance  of  the  literature  they  have  been  studying. 
Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  which  furnishes  the  occasion  of 
this  essay,  but  my  purpose  here  is  not  to  reform  the  teaching 
of  the  whole  subject.  It  is  the  less  ambitious  one  of  sug¬ 
gesting  what  I  believe  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  usual 
freshman  course,  altho  the  principles  upon  which  my  argument 
is  based,  if  sound,  should  be  applied  to  most  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  teaching  of  English.  The  suggestions  I  am  making 
are  concerned  almost  entirely  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
course,  and  not  with  what  would  be  called,  in  the  pedagogical 
sense,  the  method  of  teaching.  The  machinery  of  the  fresh¬ 
man  course  is  important:  even  Mark  Hopkins  could  not  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  class  of  four  hundred  on  the  other  end  of  a  log,  but 
the  most  important  question  is,  What  shall  we  teach  ?  To  that 
question  most  of  this  essay  is  devoted. 

According  to  the  prevailing  method,  the  subject  is  divided 
into  two  courses,  one  to  teach  composition,  and  the  other 
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literature.^  Sometimes  the  students  who  wish  to  do  no  more 
work  in  English  are  required  to  take  only  the  first :  sometimes 
they  are  compelled  to  take  both.  The  aim  of  the  composition 
course  is  to  give  the  student  correctness  and  power  in  writing 
— “  clearness,  force,  and  ease.”  To  this  end  he  is  required  to 
write  and  speak  a  great  deal  and  his  productions  are  criticized 
by  his  teacher  and  classmates  mainly  from  the  rhetorical  point 
of  view — that  is,  according  to  the  form  in  which  the  ideas 
are  exprest.  Usually  the  undergraduate  is  directed  to  write 
many  short  themes,  and  these  on  subjects  rather  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  in  order  that  he  may  be  freer  to  fix  his  attention  upon 
form.  A  student  produces  an  enormous  number  of  these  com¬ 
positions  during  his  career  in  high  school  and  college.  He  is 
rigorously  held  to  the  task:  the  excuse  so  often  made  that  he 
has  run  out  of  ideas  and  has  nothing  to  write  is  never  so 
much  as  considered  by  the  teacher.  The  theory  is  that  any 
ideas  whatsoever  can  be  made  into  a  good  theme  if  only  well 
enough  exprest.  How  to  dress  nature  to  advantage  is  the 
whole  study. 

In  literature  the  most  popular  form  of  introductory  course 
seems  to  be  a  rapid  survey  of  English  literary  history  from 
Alfred  or  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the 
members  of  the  class  a  bird’s-eye  view  in  order  that  they  may 
understand,  so  to  speak,  the  possibilities  of  the  subject,  may 
have  their  curiosity  excited  by  different  periods  and  authors, 
and  be  thus  stimulated  to  further  reading  and  study,  and  that 
they  may  learn  at  the  beginning  the  place  of  each  author  in 
what  is  often  called  the  evolution  of  English  literature. 

To  the  writer  it  seems  that  these  methods  are  not  successful. 
This  essay  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  a  course,  now 
being  given  for  the  fourth  year  at  Indiana  University,  based 
upon  the  opposite  theory,  namely — that  the  value  of  English 
literature  is  something  quite  distinct  from  its  history  or  from 
the  analysis  of  its  form  and  technique ;  that  this  literary  study 
of  literature,  as  it  might  be  called,  should  precede  a  formal 
or  historical  study  of  it;  that  the  only  way  to  teach  students 

^  Parts  of  the  first  section  of  this  article  are  reprinted,  by  permission, 
from  a  letter  in  the  Nation  of  December  i,  1910. 
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to  write  is  to  teach  them  to  think  of  what  they  are  writing, 
not  hozv  they  are  writing;  and  that  the  most  economical  and 
interesting  way  to  teach  composition  is  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  literature,  making  the  themes  one  means  of  testing 
the  student’s  understanding  of  the  books  which  he  is  reading. 

Probably  university  teachers  take  it  too  much  for  granted 
that  the  members  of  their  classes  know  why  they  are  studying 
a  particular  subject,  and  hence  neglect  what  is  very  necessary, 
namely,  to  indicate  the  general  importance  of  the  subject,  its 
relation  to  other  knowledge,  and  the  good  which  the  individual 
may  expect  to  get  from  it.  If  the  student  is  to  plan  his  own 
education  he  needs  all  the  help  of  this  kind  he  can  get.  It  is 
especially  true  of  English  literature  that  undergraduates  study 
it  blindly,  not  thinking  much  about  what  they  want  or  what 
they  could  reasonably  expect  it  to  do  for  them.  Whereas  in 
many  subjects  the  value  is  obvious,  the  value  of  literature, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  obvious,  and  many  people  who  are 
studying  and  some  who  are  teaching  it  would  have  difficulty 
in  giving  a  sensible  reason  for  the  way  in  which  they  are 
spending  their  time.  The  problem,  then,  is  not  to  give  the 
student  first  of  all  a  history  of  English  literature  or  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  of  style,  but  it  is  rather  to  give  him 
a  conception  of  the  whole  subject,  some  notion  of  literature 
as  a  record  of  thought,  and  to  make  that  notion  as  clear 
and  definite  as  possible.  The  phrase  “  the  meaning  of  lit¬ 
erature  ”  smacks  of  various  unpleasant  and  sentimental  asso¬ 
ciations,  but  if  we  have  the  courage  to  disregard  these  for 
a  moment,  it  is  plain  that  some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  lit¬ 
erature  is  the  most  important  thing  to  be  taught  in  a  fresh¬ 
man  course.  We  should  select  from  the  best  of  our  English 
writers  as  many  works  as  can  -be  studied  carefully  and  no 
more,  covering  an  extent  of  time  and  a  variety  of  material 
wide  enough  to  give  some  notion  of  the  range  of  the  subject, 
and  study  these  for  their  meaning  (that  is,  to  get  out  of  them 
as  fully  and  completely  as  possible  the  most  important  things 
that  the  author  was  trying  to  say),  bringing  to  bear  on  this 
work  just  as  much  study  of  history  and  of  style  as  will  aid 
the  student  and  not  retard  him.  Perhaps  one  can  not  go  far 
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with  this  in  a  year,  but  the  knowledge  acquired,  as  far  as  it 
does  extend,  will  be  real,  involving  thought  and  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion  as  well  as  memory. 

The  plans  which  I  described  as  the  usual  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  English  literature  and  composition  tend  towards  standard¬ 
ization  of  the  product:  certain  information  and  opinions  are 
taught  in  the  literature  classes;  a  certain  low  standard  of  good 
form  is  reached  in  the  classes  in  composition.  Now'  standard¬ 
ization  may  be  very  useful  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  a  bad  ideal 
for  the  teaching  of  freshman  English.  What  is  wanted  there 
is  that  the  students  should  become  more  different,  not  more 
alike.  In  literature  the  important  thing  is  not  that  the  student 
should  know  what  the  critics  consider  good  and  what  bad, 
nor  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  any  special  list  of 
classics,  but  rather  that  he  should  have  some  opinions  of  his 
own,  formed  by  the  best  thought  of  which  he  is  capable — 
that  he  should  learn  to  think  as  he  reads.  Let  him  go  on  think¬ 
ing  and  reading  and  discussing,  and  his  opinions  will  become 
as  orthodox  and  his  knowdedge  as  catholic  as  they  need  to  be. 
In  composition  it  is  of  first  importance  not  that  he  should 
learn  to  write  sentences  and  paragraphs  according  to  any 
specific  pattern,  but  that  he  should  think  hard  and  convey  his 
thoughts  to  his  teacher  as  clearly  as  possible.  He  wdll  be 
quick  to  see  his  failures  if  he  is  really  trying  to  say  some¬ 
thing  and  not  merely  to  produce  a  theme,  and  then  he  will 
be  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  undertake  as  thoro  a  study 
of  form  as  the  importance  of  his  ideas  demands.  So  studied, 
English  literature  and  English  composition  wdll  develop  his 
individual  power  of  thinking,  which  is  the  contribution  these 
subjects  should  make  toward  his  education. 

II 

In  his  striking  and  ingenious  book  called  What  is  art? 
Tolstoy  takes  a  position  which  w'ould  deny  to  all  teachers  of 
literature  the  right  to  such  slender  amount  of  bread  as  can 
now  be  obtained  by  their  profession.  Art,  he  says,  is  essen¬ 
tially  unteachable,  and  its  decadence  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
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to  the  mistaken  activity  of  teachers  and  critics.  A  work  of 
art,  according  to  him,  is  that  which  communicates  feeling 
from  one  man  to  another,  from  the  artist  to  the  audience. 
If  it  does  not  do  this,  it  is  not  art;  if  it  does,  what  is  the  need 
to  explain  it  ?  Universal  intelligibility  is  an  essential  attribute 
of  true  art,  and  it  is  only  the  presence  of  a  group  of  mis¬ 
guided  persons  whose  business  is  to  teach  and  explain  it  that 
has  blinded  men’s  eyes  to  this  fact  and  furthermore  spread 
the  belief  in  the  false  art,  so  common  at  present,  which  is  not 
intelligible,  even  prides  itself  on  not  being  so,  and  which, 
having  thus  narrowed  its  audience,  has  likewise  narrow^ed  and 
vitiated  its  subject-matter  until  it  has  become  an  abomination. 

At  first  sight  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  a  flaw  in  Tolstoy’s 
logic,  nor  is  it  easy  to  evade  his  conclusion,  namely,  that 
while  there  may  be  some  reason  for  scientific  teachers  (his¬ 
torians,  philologists,  and  the  like)  to  expound  the  history  of 
art  or  the  nature  of  its  material,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
teacher  who  is  trying  to  explain  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
art  itself.  The  man  to  whom  this  skeleton  of  Tolstoy’s  argu¬ 
ment  seems  nonsense  would  do  well  to  read  and  ponder  over 
the  book.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  believe  that  his  position  is 
sound.  I  shall  try  to  explain  my  meaning  by  outlining  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  real  vocation  of  the  teacher  of  literature 
and  the  real  function  of  criticism. 

Tolstoy’s  statement  that  true  art  is  universally  intelligible 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  modified  so  as  to  read:  True  art  is 
intelligible  to  all  men  who  have  questions  to  ask  of  it.  It 
is  a  fact — which  never  ceases  to  be  the  marvel  of  all  marvels — 
that  many  men  have  no  questions  to  ask.  To  them  the  world 
has  no  mysteries,  or  almost  none.  They  live  their  lives,  cer¬ 
tain  of  their  aims,  certain  of  the  rules  of  the  game  which  they 
have  chosen  to  play,  certain  of  the  value  of  the  stakes  which 
they  hope  to  win.  In  their  lives  day  by  day  there  is  no  wonder : 
they  die  with  no  thought  as  to  whether  anything  or  nothing  will 
happen  after  death.  In  this  fact  lies  the  basis  of  the  age-long 
feud  between  the  poet  or  the  scientist  and  the  man  in  the  street. 
To  the  non-thinker  life  is  conventional,  fixt,  and  expected: 
the  physical  world  is  plain  and  easy  to  understand;  human 
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nature  is  the  same  everywhere.  To  the  thinker,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  baffling,  alluring  problem.  To  the  man  of 
scientific  imagination,  what  we  call  knowledge  of  the  physical 
world  seems  only  the  expression  of  our  wonder,  and  to  the 
poet  the  universe  is  likewise  wonderful,  filled  with  beauty 
so  mysterious  that  to  perceive  it  is  an  act  of  faith.  So  that 
it  is  almost  a  distinction  between  the  thinker  and  the  non¬ 
thinker  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  not  of  knowledge,  but  of 
wonder.  The  first  is  the  man  with  many  questions  to  ask;  the 
second,  the  man  with  none. 

This  sense  of  the  mystery  of  life  is  the  first  essential  for 
an  understanding  of  science  or  an  appreciation  of  poetry.  It 
is  here  that  the  teacher  finds  his  main  work  to  do.  To  open 
the  student’s  eyes  to  the  world,  to  suggest  to  him  some  of 
the  problems  of  education,  of  politics,  of  religion,  and  the 
methods  of  poetry  and  science  in  seeking  for  solutions — this 
is  the  function  of  the  teacher  of  literature.  It  is  a  difficult 
task  but  a  real  one,  and  one  which,  honestly  attempted,  will 
give  the  teacher  the  joy  of  doing  a  man’s  work — a  joy  which 
the  task  of  making  doubtful  analyses  of  structure  and  tech¬ 
nique  and  spinning  out  precious  comments  on  the  “  fine 
shades  ”  will  not  give. 

Upon  these  principles  is  based  the  first  term’s  work  of  our 
freshman  course.  The  idea  is  to  break  thru  the  crust  of  con¬ 
ventional  notions  which  prevents  the  student  from  thinking 
by  hiding  from  him  the  fact  that  life  has  problems  yet  un¬ 
solved.  We  undertake  to  make  him  realize  that  the  world  is 
a  different  place  to  each  man — made  what  it  is  by  the  honesty 
and  depth  of  his  thought  about  it.  We  try  to  start  him 
thinking  about  the  problems  which  confront  him.  We  are 
concerned  not  so  much  that  he  should  become  a  devotee  of 
literature  as  that  he  should  acquire  a  thoughtful  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  world.  The  most  important  thing  needed  to  make 
a  student  of  literature  or  of  any  other  subject  is  intellectual 
curiosity. 

In  the  first  theme  which  the  students  write  we  ask  them  to 
answer  as  fully  and  honestly  as  they  can  some  such  question 
as  this :  What  benefit  do  you  expect  to  get  from  your  stay  at 
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the  university?  Their  answers  are  usually  serious,  tho  not 
always  very  intelligent.  Most  of  them  are  seeking  advance¬ 
ment  in  life,  and  hope  to  get  from  the  university  the  training 
which  will  enable  them  to  advance  by  means  of  this  work  or 
that.  A  few  have  no  more  definite  motive  than  willingness 
to  learn  things  which  men  consider  worth  learning:  they  have 
done  well  in  the  high  school  and  believe  that  they  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  go  on  with  their  studies.  Their  belief  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  based  only  on  hearsay,  on  the  hypnotic  force  of  public 
opinion.  They  are  not  thinkers,  but  they  are  willing  workers, 
ready  to  devote  their  best  efforts  to  whatever  tasks  are  given 
them,  anxious  for  any  direction  they  can  get  as  to  what  is 
best  to  do,  and  willing  to  do  it  up  to  any  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  they  can  be  made  to  comprehend.  Intellectually  they 
are  passive,  altho  they  may  be  aggressive  enough  in  other 
ways.  They  come  to  the  university  to  learn,  not  to  think. 
They  will  assent  to  almost  anything  they  hear  or  read;  they 
will  hold  in  their  minds  various  contradictory  opinions  without 
making  any  effort  to  reconcile  them;  and  they  are  filled  with 
vague  dread  and  terror  at  the  notion  of  trying  to  work  out 
anything  for  themselves.  They  wish  to  make  their  journey 
thru  the  “  realms  of  gold  ”  in  a  personally  conducted  party, 
with  no  side  trips.  I  am  not  saying  this  to  disparage  American 
students.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  right  teacher  can  get  from 
them  excellent  work,  but  he  must  clearly  understand  his 
problem,  and  this  passive  state  of  mind  is  one  important 
element  in  it.  Doubtless  it  is  much  better  that  they  should 
come  to  the  university  without  having  attacked  questions 
beyond  their  years,  much  better  that  their  high  school  training 
should  be  devoted  to  learning  things  which  they  can  learn 
(better  then  than  later)  than  that  it  should  be  spent  in  thinking 
about  things  which  they  could  not  understand.  But  their  uni¬ 
versity  training  should  be  different,  chiefly  in  this,  that  now 
they  should  begin  to  think  as  well  as  to  learn. 

Ill 

Stated  in  such  abstract  form,  the  program  of  our  first 
term’s  work  will,  I  fear,  strike  the  reader  as  so  overwhelming 
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in  extent  and  so  vague  and  intangible  in  essence  as  to  be 
likely  to  result  in  nothing  but  a  confused  jumble  of  big  phrases 
ill  understood,  an  inchoate  wail  about  the  mystery  of  life 
poured  into  the  freshman’s  ears  at  just  the  moment  when, 
according  to  the  demand  of  the  brisk,  busy  spirit  of  modern 
education,  he  should  be  storing  up  daily  bits  of  perfectly  clear 
and  definite  information  which  he  can  put  to  sound  uses  later 
on.  If  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  given  that  impression 
I  hope  to  make  the  following  ones  dispel  it. 

Our  academic  year  at  Indiana  University,  from  the  end 
of  September  to  the  end  of  June,  is  divided  into  three  terms 
of  twelve  weeks  each.  I  propose  now  to  describe  the  work 
of  this  course  for  the  first  term.  The  reading  consists  of  four 
or  five  of  the  following  books : 

Newman ;  Idea  of  a  university. 

Arnold :  Cidture  and  anarchy. 

Huxley:  Essays,  mostly  from  Science  and  education. 

Ruskin:  Unto  this  last  and  Sesame  and  lilies. 

Carlyle :  Past  and  present  and  Heroes  and  hero-worship.'^ 

Our  method  for  the  first  term  has  been  to  select  from  the 
works  of  the  great  English  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
those  books  which  comment  most  clearly  and  most  powerfully 
on  the  achievements  of  English  thought  in  dealing  with  three 
or  four  questions :  education,  social  and  political  life,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  selecting  among  these  writers  at  least  one  scientist  whose 
work  is  so  clear  in  its  perception  of  the  significance  of  scien¬ 
tific  thought  as  to  be  also  literature.  The  aim  of  this  work 
is  to  suggest  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  with  which 
literature  is  concerned  and  to  teach  the  students  to  think  as 
they  read.  We  try  to  select  the  men  whose  grasp  of  these 
questions  is  deepest  and  truest — men  who  see  their  subject 
most  clearly,  who  see  it  not  merely  in  details  but  as  a  whole, 
men  whose  work  best  measures  the  value  of  English  civilization 
up  to  this  time. 

2  For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  may. as  well  outline  the  reading  of  the 
whole  year  in  this  place.  During  the  second  and  third  terms  we  study 
four  poets — Wordsworth,  Pope,  Milton,  and  Shakspere — applying  to  this 
study  the  ideas  developed  in  the  first  term. 
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To  these  books  I  have  applied  the  term  criticism,  using  the 
word  in  the  sense  which  Matthew  Arnold  gives  to  it  in  his 
essay  On  the  function  of  criticism  at  the  present  time.  The 
business  of  the  critic,  Arnold  says,  is  to  supply  to. the  creative 
writer  materials  for  his  work.  The  materials  of  literature  are 
ideas.  The  poet,  like  most  men,  depends  for  his  ideas  upon 
the  time  in  which  he  lives;  he  is  not  usually  a  scholar,  he  is 
not  so  much  a  student  of  the  past  as  a  student  of  the  life 
about  him,  of  the  ideas  of  his  time  as  men  express  them  in 
conduct.  His  task,  however,  is  not  merely  to  reproduce 
photographically  the  life  which  he  sees :  it  is  to  give  that  kind  of 
portrayal  of  it  which  we  call  art — a  portrayal  which  is  in 
reality  a  comment  on  life,  an  explanation  of  its  significance. 
The  artist  must  see  life  and  know  it  intimately,  but  he  must 
see  it  and  know  it  not  from  its  level  but  from  above.  Now 
the  function  of  the  critic,  as  Arnold  conceives  it,  is  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  thought  of  his  time  a  current  of  true  and 
fresh  ideas,  the  thought  of  other  times  and  of  other  nations, 
in  order  to  supplement,  to  broaden,  and  to  correct  it,  wherever 
it  is  narrow  or  false.  By  so  broadening  and  enriching  the 
thought  of  his  age  the  critic  will  stimulate  the  creative  artist 
to  reflection,  will  offer  other  points  of  view  for  his  consid¬ 
eration,  will  help  to  raise  him  to  that  height  from  which  it 
is  possible  to  see  life  justly;  will,  in  short,  supply  the  artist 
with  materials  for  his  work. 

What  Arnold  has  said  of  the  creative  intelligence  of  the 
writer  is  no  less  true  of  the  creative  intelligence  of  the  reader. 
He  also  must  have  ideas,  must  be  a  thinker,  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  literature,  and  the  wider  the  range  of  his  ideas,  the 
more  truly  he  is  master  of  the  best  thought  of  his  own  age 
and  of  other  ages  as  well,  the  better  will  he  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  and  the  more  justly  to  appreciate  the  literature  which 
he  reads. 

The  word  “  criticism  ”  as  here  used  is  to  be  understood 
in  Arnold’s  sense.  The  purpose  of  the  reading  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  by  it  is  to  widen  the  range  of  the  student’s  thought, 
to  give  him,  within  the  limits  possible,  an  introduction  to  some 
of  the  materials  of  literature. 
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The  problems  which  we  discuss  are  the  most  fundamental 
ones,  those  which  have  the  widest  bearing  upon  poetry  and 
upon  all  great  thought,  and  those  which  the  student  will  find 
in  a  real  sense  the  most  practical.  The 'first  of  these  is  the 
problem  of  education.  The  essential  thing  to  be  made  clear 
about  literature  before  the  student  can  get  any  right  concep¬ 
tion  of  it  is  that  all  literature  worthy  of  the  name  is  a  means 
to  education,  perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  means  by  which 
one  man  teaches  another.  Education  means  the  development 
of  one’s  power  to  think.  The  value  of  the  study  of  the 
thought  of  another  man  is  that  the  student  should  be  thereby 
stimulated  to  think  for  himself.  No  thought  is  true  for  him 
which  he  himself  can  not  think:  what  he  has  thought  thru 
for  himself  becomes  his  own.  One  can  not  understand  a  poem 
or  a  novel  or  a  play  except  by  thinking  about  it.  The  real 
readers  of  a  book  are  those  whose  thought  answers  the  thought 
of  the  author:  they  are  the  “fit  audience”  for  whom  he 
writes.  Unthinking  readers  are  not  readers  at  all,  and  the 
student  must  realize  this  or  the  study  of  literature  will  profit 
him  little. 

Over  and  over  again  the  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
end  of  the  greatest  literature  is  pleasure,  not  instruction;  and 
this  statement  has  occasioned  endless  perplexity  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  not  understood  it.  Unquestionably  there 
are  many  books  from  which  one  derives  amusement  and  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  else,  and  they  are  not  to  be  despised  on  that 
account,  but  they  are  not  a  part  of  our  greatest  literature. 
Let  me  quote  two  utterances  on  the  subject,  apparently  oppo¬ 
site,  really  consistent,  which  will  suggest  the  position  which  I 
wish  to  define.  The  first  is  by  Dr.  Furnivall,  from  Furnivall 
and  Munro’s  Life  of  Shakespeare:  “  The  revived  doctrine 
that  the  main  object  of  poetry  is  to  please,  amuse,  seems  to 
me  too  contemptible  to  be  discust.  I  don’t  believe  the  mere 
wish  to  please  ever  produced  anything  better  than  toys.”  An¬ 
other,  from  Wordsworth’s  Preface  to  the  lyrical  ballads: 
“  Nor  let  this  necessity  of  producing  immediate  pleasure  be 
considered  as  a  degradation  of  the  poet’s  art.  It  is  far  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  beauty  of  the  universe. 
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an  acknowledgment  the  more  sincere,  because  not  formal,  but 
indirect;  it  is  a  task  light  and  easy  to  him  who  looks  at  the 
world  in  the  spirit  of  love:  further,  it  is  a  homage  paid  to 
the  native  and  naked  dignity  of  man,  to  the  grand  elementary 
principle  of  pleasure,  by  which  he  knows,  and  feels,  and  lives, 
and  moves.” 

Between  the  two  the  question  is  merely  verbal,  and  the  point 
is  this.  The  business  of  the  poet  is  to  say  the  most  serious 
and  the  truest  things  about  life  that  his  divine  vision  reveals 
to  him.  His  business  is  to  tell  us  the  truth,  to  show  us  the 
way  of  life.  But  serious  men  have  found,  and  always  do 
find,  in  the  pursuit  and  contemplation  of  such  ideas  the  highest 
type  of  pleasure.  There  is  no  amusement  that  does  not  pall 
at  length  and  leave  us  restless  and  unsatisfied.  The  toilsome 
pursuit  of  knowledge  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  in  which  man 
finds  deep  and  enduring  satisfaction.  Of  all  his  appetites  this 
is  the  deepest  rooted,  and  of  all  his  occupations  this  seems  most 
worth  while.  If  one  understands  pleasure  in  this  high  sense, 
the  end  of  poetry  is  pleasure.  If  not,  it  is  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  its  end  is  to  instruct. 

But  the  word  education  means  many  things  to  our  students, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  spend  some  time  defining  terms.  Aside 
from  the  value  for  the  study  of  literature,  the  consideration 
of  what  are  the  ends  of  education,  which  ends  are  most  worthy 
and  which  least,  what  are  the  effective  means  toward  it,  what 
is  true  education  and  what  false,  is  also  of  immediate  practical 
value  to  the  student  who  is  compelled  under  the  elective  system 
to  map  out  his  own  course.  He  must  think  about  the  subject, 
he  must  make  choices,  whether  wisely  or  foolishly,  and  he 
is  eager  for  any  light  upon  it  that  he  can  get.  The  best 
books  we  have  found  upon  which  to  base  our  study  of  these 
problems  are  the  Idea  of  a  university,  by  Cardinal  Newman, 
and  the  Essays  of  Huxley.  These  men  are  thinkers,  not  im¬ 
pressionists;  whether  right  or  wrong,  they  know  what  they 
mean;  they  approach  their  subject  from  a  height  (to  use  one 
of  Newman’s  phrases) ;  they  are  intensely  practical,  if  by 
practical  one  means  considering  the  subject  always  with  regard 
to  its  bearing  upon  life;  and  their  exposition  of  principles  is 
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so  clear  as  to  be  perfectly  within  the  grasp  of  any  freshman 
intelligent  enough  to  hope  to  make  progress  in  the  study  of 
literature.  A  few  weeks  devoted  to  a  careful  reading  of  these 
books  will  not  settle  for  the  student  all  educational  problems, 
but  they  will  give  him  a  basis  from  which  to  attack  them, 
a  point  of  view  which  will  enable  him  to  understand  and 
properly  relate  other  opinions  which  he  reads  or  hears  upon 
the  subject.  By  making  clear  a  few  fundamental  ideas,  this 
study  will  open  his  mind  to  a  thousand  problems  in  regard 
to  it :  it  will  at  the  same  time  make  clear  a  few  old  questions 
and  suggest  many  new  ones. 

The  reading  of  Newman  and  Huxley  demands  that  the 
student  should  think  and  write  about  such  topics  as  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  to  information,  the  difference  between  lib¬ 
eral  and  useful  knowledge,  the  relation  of  knowledge  to 
morality,  the  value  of  science  and  of  literature  to  education. 
Naturally  the  undergraduate  does  not  say  the  final  word  on 
any  of  these  subjects;  it  will  be  the  teacher’s  fault  if  the 
student  does  not  realize  that  his  grasp  of  them  is  far  from 
perfect.  But  they  are  questions  which  he  must  think  about 
in  planning  his  education;  and  they  are  questions  upon  which 
it  is  perfectly  possible  for  him  to  understand  the  position  of 
Newman  and  of  Huxley,  and  to  have  an  intelligent  opinion  of 
his  own.  Both  the  reading  and  the  themes  offer  severe  dis¬ 
cipline  in  thinking.  The  students  immediately  apply  the  views 
of  Newman  and  Huxley  to  their  work  and  aims;  the  result, 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  them,  is  a  much  clearer  idea  of  what 
they  want  from  the  university  and  what  they  can  expect  from 
the  study  of  literature. 

Such  work  as  this  is  not  vague  or  intangible.  Nor  does 
it  overtax  the  student’s  powers.  A  freshman  capable  of  plan¬ 
ning  his  own  course  is  certainly  able  to  understand  Newman’s 
distinction  between  information  and  real  knowledge  or  Hux¬ 
ley’s  celebrated  figure  of  the  Alpine  mother.  Nor,  further, 
does  such  work  leave  the  student  in  confusion.  The  ideas  he 
has  gained  are  real  and  definite;  and  because  from  this  eleva¬ 
tion  he  is  able  to  see  new  questions,  “  Alps  on  Alps  ”  rising 
in  front  of  him,  and  hence  has  a  somewhat  humbler  attitude 
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toward  the  subject — because  of  this  his  position  is  really  not 
more  confused  but  clearer.  And  yet  such  work  does  give 
him  a  lively  notion  of  the  difficulties  in  the  matter;  it  gives 
him  that  elementary  knowledge  which  makes  curiosity  possible. 

•Space  does  not  allow  me  to  explain  how  in  connection  with 
Culture  and  anarchy,  Unto  this  last,  and  Heroes  and  hero- 
worship  we  discuss  the  relation  of  literature  to  social  and 
political  life,  and  to  religion.  Heroes  and  hero-worship  is 
likely,  it  seems  to  me,  to  prove  for  the  beginner  the  most 
illuminating  work  of  criticism  in  our  language,  because  it 
emphasizes  over  and  over  again  the  conception  of  the  poet 
as  a  teacher  of  men,  a  leader  of  thought,  and  because  it  con¬ 
tains  an  endlessly  suggestive  account  of  the  particular  kind 
of  instruction  which  literature  has  to  offer. 

Our  task  is  to  raise  the  questions  which  I  have  outlined 
and  to  give  the  students  some  of  the  ideas  of  our  greatest 
nineteenth  century  writers  about  them.  We  have  no  propa¬ 
ganda  to  advance;  we  try  to  open  the  questions,  to  deal  as 
fairly  and  as  intelligently  as  possible  with  the  books  we  read, 
and  to  set  the  students  thinking.  These  are  not  problems  to 
be  referred  to  experts  merely;  they  are  questions  which  every 
intelligent  man  must  think  about  for  himself  if  we  are  to 
have  a  society  in  which  there  will  be  any  audience  for  the 
opinions  of  the  expert — the  scholar  and  the  philosopher.  The 
problems  are  not  of  our  making  nor  of  Newman’s  nor  Car¬ 
lyle’s  nor  Huxley’s.  They  face  the  student  in  the  world.  They 
are  questions  which  literature  and  science  and  philosophy  alike 
have  as  their  mission  to  solve. 

The  books  which  I  have  described  are  works  of  criticism  in 
the  sense  of  Arnold’s  illuminating  definition.  Reading  criti¬ 
cism  is  bad  for  the  student  only  when  it  is  misleading.  Criti¬ 
cism  which  is  concerned  solely  with  the  analysis  of  technique, 
with  the  tracing  of  sources  and  lines  of  influence,  with  the 
making  of  literary  estimates  or  the  passing  of  judgments  with¬ 
out  first  explaining  the  principles  upon  which  these  estimates 
and  these  judgments  are  based — in  short,  criticism  which,  in 
commenting  upon  literature,  places  the  emphasis  somewhere 
else  than  upon  the  idea,  is  for  the  young  student  misleading. 
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True  criticism,  which  is  trying  “  to  see  the  object  as  in  itself 
it  really  is,”  which  endeavors  “  to  create  a  current  of  true 
and  fresh  ideas,”  has  for  the  student  the  greatest  value;  it 
is  the  definition  of  intelligent  appreciation  and  must  ever  be 
the  goal  of  the  study  of  literature.  Arnold  says  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  that,  great  tho 
it  be,  it  is  in  places  empty  of  matter,  incoherent,  wanting  in 
completeness  and  variety,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  lacks  ideas, 
lacks  materials  to  work  with.  This  comment,  whether  true 
or  not  of  the  Romantic  poets,  is  unquestionably  true  of  our 
university  study  of  literature.  It  is  not  true  of  our  study  of 
literary  history :  but  the  study  of  literary  history,  valuable  as 
it  is,  can  not  entirely  take  the  place  of  the  study  of  literature 
itself;  and  the  truest  word  that  can  be  said  of  the  usual  study 
of  literature  in  our  universities  is  that  it  lacks  ideas.  It  lacks 
ideas  of  the  sort  that  we  have  put  into  this  first  term’s  work, 
ideas  which  are  necessary  to  any  adequate  conception  of  its 
meaning. 

IV 

It  will  be  quite  clear  from  what  I  have  said  that  in  our 
study  of  poetry  we  aim  primarily  to  understand  its  meaning. 
That  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  thing  to  do,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  a  task  which,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  teachers 
of  English  literature  usually  evade.  It  is  evaded  (most  of 
all  in  the  freshman  course)  by  teachers  who  are  so  engrossed 
in  laying  a  foundation  of  historical  knowledge  about  literature 
(which  knowledge  in  its  proper  subordinate  place  is  of  course 
an  admirable  help  to  understanding  it)  that  they  never  come 
to  the  principal  matter,  and  the  greater  number  of  our  students, 
whose  study  of  literature  ends  here,  leave  the  university  with 
no  more  conception  of  its  meaning  than  they  had  when  they 
entered.  Again,  it  is  evaded  (oftener  in  advanced  courses) 
by  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  elaborate  analyses  of  literary 
structure  and  technique,  which  study  is  likewise  valuable  for 
the  student  who  has  learned  to  read  intelligently,  and  like¬ 
wise  worthless  for  the  one  who  has  not.  It  is  evaded,  in  the 
third  place,  by  a  large  class  of  mystics,  who,  to  save  the 
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trouble  of  thinking,  treat  poetry  as  something  to  be  enjoyed 
without  being  understood,  men  who  bid  us  read  poetry,  and 
thank  God  for  it,  and  think  no  more  about  it.  Any  attempt 
to  understand  it  they  call  philosophizing,  and  since  they  de¬ 
spise  philosophy,  this  is  a  vile  reproach.  It  is  this  class  of 
evaders  and  the  second  who  are  responsible  for  the  thin  quality 
of  the  education  ordinarily  obtained  from  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  The  history  of  literature  offers  scholarly  dis¬ 
cipline  even  if  the  student  gets  nothing  else:  misty,  unthinking, 
rhapsodical  “  appreciation  ”  offers  nothing  but  empty  words : 

“  The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed, 

But  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 

Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread.” 

All  this  we  have  made  of  the  study  of  the  “best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world,”  simply  because  we  have  not 
seen  it  as  it  is.  Literature  has  a  meaning  more  important  than 
any  lore  about  it,  which  is  not  the  result  of  juggling  with 
words,  and  which  is  not  to  be  discovered  by  any  method  ex¬ 
cept  by  thoughtfully  trying  to  understand  it. 

The  first  essential  for  understanding  this  meaning  is,  as 
I  have  said,  that  we  should  have  wondered  about  life;  that  we 
should 

“  take  upon’s  the  mystery  of  things, 

As  if  we  were  God’s  spies;” 

that  we  should  seek  in  literature  the  great  thing  which  it  has 
to  offer,  namely,  high  and  serious  thought  about  the  problems 
that  beset  every  man.  Altho  our  students  when  they  come 
to  the  university  have  little  disposition  to  wonder,  very  little 
tendency  to  think  about  things  on  their  own  account,  it  is  easy 
to  awaken  in  the  best  of  them  keen  interest  in  every  kind  of 
problem.  Once  aroused  from  their  apathy,  their  natural  curi¬ 
osity  causes  them  to  seek  in  poetry  not  amusement,  but  il¬ 
lumination.  Indeed  they  are  impatient  of  anything  which  does 
not  promise  answers  to  their  questions;  on  the  whole,  they 
prefer  tragedy  to  comedy,  thoughtful  poetry  rather  than  dainty 
lyrics,  serious  thought  in  an  essay  rather  than  grace  and  hu¬ 
mor.  “  Jesting  is  not  suited  to  youth,”  says  Fichte,  and  his 
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words  are  true,  “  they  know  little  of  man  who  think  so;  where 
youth  is  wasted  in  sport  it  will  never  attain  to  earnestness  and 
true  existence.  The  portion  of  Youth  in  life  is  the  Earnest 
and  the  Sublime — only  after  such  a  youth  does  maturity  attain 
to  the  Beautiful,  and  with  it  to  sportful  enjoyment  of  the 
vulgar.”  Humor,  grace,  daintiness,  finish — indeed  all  the  more 
delicate  qualities  of  literature  depend  for  their  proper  appre¬ 
ciation  upon  a  background  of  seriousness  and  thought.  To 
him  who  has  not  this  background  they  are  pointless :  nonsense 
rests  upon  sense,  daintiness  upon  strength.  It  is  only  in  the 
calmness  of  the  mature  and  cultivated  mind  that  the  finer 
graces  of  literature  can  be  truly  valued,  and  maturity  and 
culture  are  reached  only  by  thinking  about  the  more  earnest 
and  more  fundamental  problems  of  art  and  of  life. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  I 
do  not  mistake  poetry  for  philosophy,  history,  or  science,  and 
when  I  talk  about  its  meaning  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  can 
be  “  translated  ”  into  any  of  these.  It  has  its  bearing  upon 
them  as  they  upon  it;  it  is  made  of  the  same  “  life-stuff,”  but, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Professor  Bradley’s,  the  connections  are 
underground.  The  poet  gives  his  account  of  life  just  as  the 
scientist  and  the  philosopher  give  theirs.  They  are  different 
versions,  drawings  made  from  different  points  of  view,  with 
immediate  purposes  different,  but  all  having  the  same  ultimate 
purpose — to  understand  the  world  and  this  our  life. 

The  four  poets  whom  we  study — Wordsworth,  Pope,  Mil- 
ton,  and  Shakspere — are  those  who  have  given  to  English 
civilization  of  the  last  four  centuries  its  most  important  poetic 
expression.  To  read  them  understandingly  is  an  introduction 
to  the  history  of  English  thought.  Each  has  his  own  attitude 
toward  the  problems  of  social  life,  of  politics,  of  religion, 
and  his  own  measure  of  the  power  or  weakness  of  man’s  mind 
which  define  the  possibilities  of  education.  Our  task  is  to 
explain  these  ideas,  to  make  the  class  see  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  point  of  view  of  each  poet  toward  life.  Of  course  we  can 
not  fulfil  this  task  perfectly,  and  we  must  make  the  class 
understand  that  they  are  getting  only  an  introduction  to  the 
history  of  literature,  not  all  of  it. 
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The  first  poet  we  read  is  Wordsworth.  I  can  best  explain 
our. study  of  him  by  mentioning  first  some  of  the  things  we 
leave  undone.  We  do  not  try  to  “  unweave  the  rainbow  of 
Romanticism.”  We  do  not  try  to  pronounce  upon  the  con¬ 
sistency  or  inconsistency  of  Wordsworth’s  revolt  against 
“  poetic  diction.”  We  do  not  spread  nor  do  we  try 
to  contradict  the  popular  belief  as  to  his  “  inequality.” 
We  spend  no  time  commenting  on  his  revival  of  the 
sonnet  or  his  Miltonic  mastery  of  blank  verse.  We  make 
no  attempt  to  analyze  the  merits  and  defects  of  his  nar¬ 
rative  and  descriptive  methods.  These  subjects  are  all  inter¬ 
esting,  and  it  is  easy  for  a  class  to  put  down  and  remember 
anything  that  is  said  about  them,  but  they  are  not  the  most 
important  things  for  the  freshman  to  study  in  Wordsworth. 
The  important  matter  is  his  ideas — what  it  is  that  he  has  to 
say.  One  chapter  in  Professor  Raleigh’s  book  on  Words¬ 
worth  is  entitled  “  Illumination  ” ;  it  is  this  which  we  try  to 
get  at  in  our  study  of  his  poetry,  to  understand  as  far  as  we 
can  his  “  authentic  tidings  of  unseen  things.” 

Our  study  of  Pope,  of  Milton,  and  of  Shakspere  follows 
much  the  same  plan.  We  try  in  each  case,  within  the  limits 
of  what  is  possible  to  us,  to  get  the  most  important  things 
which  each  poet  has  to  say.  In  the  lectures  and  class  work 
we  furnish  the  student  with  as  much  information  about  the 
times  as  is  necessary  to  make  these  ideas  intelligible.  We 
compare  one  poet  with  another,  not  so  much  to  form  judgments 
as  to  make  the  position  of  each  clear.  The  student  must 
make  his  own  judgments :  our  task  is  to  help  him  to  understand 
poetry,  to  get  from  it  the  best  that  it  has  to  give:  he  will 
estimate  that  best  according  to  its  worth  to  him,  which  depends 
upon  many  conditions  over  which  his  teachers  have  no  control. 

Many  persons  who  would  agree  to  the  application  of  such 
a  plan  of  study  as  I  have  outlined  to  Wordsworth,  Pope,  and 
Milton  would  perhaps  not  see  how  it  could  be  applied  to 
Shakspere.  The  first  three  are  didactic,  they  would  say;  he 
is  not.  The  first  three  made  it  their  profest  object  to  mold 
the  opinion  of  cultivated  men:  both  Pope  and  Wordsworth 
echo  Milton’s  lofty  prolog;  each  is 
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“  intent  to  weigh 

The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state,” 
each  undertakes  to 

“assert  Eternal  Providence 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.” 

But  Shakspere,  my  objectors  will  say,  undertook  only  to  amuse 
a  ragamuffin  Bankside  audience.  He  watched  the  pageant  of 
the  world  go  by,  he  was  interested  in  it,  he  has  preserved  many 
sketches  of  it  for  our  enjoyment,  but  he  did  not  think  about 
it,  or  if  he  did,  he  has  not  left  us  his  thoughts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  character  in  Shakspere  repre¬ 
sents  a  theory  of  life — a  theory  which  in  the  case  of  each 
important  person  is  worked  out  with  great  fulness  and  reality. 
Of  course  there  are  stock  figures,  whose  actions  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  demands  of  the  plot  and  are  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  thoughts,  but 
the  important  ones  are  all  thinkers.  The  greatest  of  them 
are  poets,  and  their  best  speeches  contain  Shakspere’s  sym¬ 
pathetic  justification  of  their  lives.  Often  Shakspere  seems 
more  interested  in  explaining  the  action  than  in  advancing  it. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  great  passages  are  thoughtful;  many  of 
them  are  soliloquies  or  arguments  and  explanations,  during 
which  the  play  seems  to  stand  still.  However,  it  does  not 
stand  still;  the  essential  part  of  the  action  is  this  interplay  of 
character,  and  the  fulness  with  which  the  secret  springs  and 
motives  are  presented  gives  to  these  plays  their  wonderful  rich¬ 
ness  and  reality.  In  order  to  understand  Shakspere  it  is  first 
of  all  important  that  the  student  should  think  about  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  confront  his  characters. 

Shakspere  does  more  than  present  in  each  person  he  has 
created  a  certain^heory  of  life:  he  presents  also  a  commentary 
upon  it,  an  estimate  of  its  worth.  This  comment  is  not  philo¬ 
sophical  but  entirely  poetical.  He  shows  us  in  each  case  not 
merely  the  thoughts  and  motives,  but  the  result  of  those 
thoughts  and  motives  and  of  the  actions  caused  by  them.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  success  from  the  standpoint  of  plot  but 
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rather  of  greatness  from  the  standpoint  of  character.  Henry  V 
is- successful,  Hamlet  is  a  failure;  but  it  is  perfectly  plain 
to  any  one  who  can  read  the  language  of  poetry  that  Hamlet 
lives  in  another  and  higher  world,  a  world  of  which  Henry, 
with  all  his  clear-eyed  grasp  of  fact,  has  never  seen  the  border. 
So  one  might  illustrate  from  them  all.  What  one  finds  in 
Shakspere  is  his  working  out  of  this  theory  and  that,  his 
estimate  of  its  worth :  in  other  words,  a  highly  complex  com¬ 
ment  on  the  world,  its  glory,  its  shame,  its  aspirations,  its 
failures,  and  its  victory — a  comment  which  can  be  under¬ 
stood  by  thinking  about  it  and  in  no  other  way. 

He  insists  upon  the  complexity  of  it.  He  offers  for  our 
consideration  not  one  view  but  many.  Life  was  to  him  any¬ 
thing  but  simple.  Only  the  most  robust  of  thinkers  can  follow 
him  thru  such  a  range.  However,  because  he  has  said,  this 
is  to  be  weighed  on  the  one  side,  that  on  the  other,  he  is  not 
therefore  serving  the  interests  of  confusion  but  those  of  truth. 
He  seems  determined  to  consider  every  element,  to  give  every 
man  a  sympathetic  hearing,  to  state  every  point  of  view. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  which  illus¬ 
trates  my  point.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  a  moral  which  he 
was  trying  to  advance  in  a  certain  story.  “  No,”  he  replied, 
no  moral  of  my  own :  it’s  God’s  moral  that  I’m  trying  to 
get  hold  of.”  More  than  any  man  who  has  written  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Shakspere  seems  to  have  been  trying  to  understand  “  God’s 
moral  ”  in  its  infinite  complexity.  If  the  result  is  to  leave  us 
humble  and  thoughtful  rather  than  to  give  us  a  doctrine  to 
propagate,  one  need  not  say  on  that  account  that  Shakspere 
has  not  thought  about  life  or  that  he  has  not  left  us  his 
thoughts. 

Of  course  the  teacher  who  is  narrow  and  blind,  whose  every 
statement  is  based  on  authority  instead  of  reason,  sentimen¬ 
tality  instead  of  feeling,  will  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  varied 
and  complex  world  of  thought  contained  in  the  works  of  our 
poets.  From  such  teachers  we  have  the  weary  multiplication 
of  false  and  petty  “  morals  ”  which  are  appended — each  to  its 
poem — and  taught  as  the  “  meaning  of  literature.”  Such 
spectacles — repeated  as  they  are  on  every  side  of  us — tempt 
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the  violent  man  to  deny  out  of  hand  that  literature  has  any 
meaning.  I  fancy  that  this  revulsion  against  sentimentality 
has  had  a  greater  effect  on  the  teaching  of  poetry  than  most 
people  would  imagine.  One  extreme  has  bred  the  other.  The 
sound  position,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  to  make  the  study  of  lit¬ 
erature  neither  an  arid  manipulation  of  dry  bones,  nor  an 
emotional  debauch,  but  a  sound  discipline  dealing  with  real 
ideas  and  yielding  to  the  successful  student  that  pleasure  which 
comes  with  knowledge.  The  surest  protection  against  senti¬ 
mentality  will  be  to  insist  upon  thought. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  teaching  of  poetry  comes  down  to  an 
illustration  of  Carlyle’s  statement,  “  It  is  a  man’s  sincerity  and 
depth  of  vision  which  make  him  a  poet.”  It  is  the  truth 
which  men  feel  in  this  vision  which  makes  them  value  poetry. 
It  is  the  pleasure  which  comes  from  the  satisfaction  of  this 
highest  of  all  human  desires — the  desire  to  know — which 
causes  men  to  say  that  the  end  of  poetry  is  pleasure.  And  it 
is  the  study  of  poetry  from  this  point  of  view  which  will  lead 
the  student  to  see  the  meaning  and  to  estimate  the  truth  of 
such  a  statement  as  that  of  Wordsworth:  “Poetry  is  the 
breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge;  it  is  the  impassioned 
expression  which  is  the  countenance  of  all  science.” 

V 

I  propose  finally  to  explain  how  we  apply  these  theories  to 
our  composition  work.  In  our  course  we  require  rather  less 
writing  than  usual — only  one  theme  a  week.  This  weekly 
theme  is  not  a  mere  exercise  in  composition:  its  function  is 
to  test  the  student’s  understanding  of  the  literature  we  are 
studying  (not  ideas  ^bout  this  literature  but  ideas  that  are 
exprest  in  it)  and  also  to  test  and  develop  his  power  of  apply¬ 
ing  these  ideas.  The  principal  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
subject-matter:  the  student’s  grade  depends  most  of  all  upon 
what  he  has  said.  Mechanical  correctness  (by  which  I  mean 
decent  spelling  and  punctuation,  good  grammar,  and  thought¬ 
ful  paragraphing)  is  presupposed.  Three-fourths  of  our 
students  can  do  well  enough  in  these  respects  if  they  take 
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pains;  those  who  can  not  are  given  extra  conferences  and 
frequent  exercises  to  bring  them  up,  and  if  they  can  not  reach 
a  reasonable  standard  they  do  not  pass.  But  they  are  never 
allowed  to  believe  that  mechanical  correctness  alone  consti¬ 
tutes  good  writing.  Correctness,  they  are  told,  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  but  yet  subordinate  matter:  good  writing  depends 
upon  having  something  to  say  and  upon  getting  it  said. 

The  study  of  language  is  long  and  hard  and  necessary  in 
order  to  write  well,  but  the  first  thing  is  to  have  something 
to  say  and  a  sensible  reason  for  saying  it.  The  idea  is  the 
principal  thing,  the  expression  the  subordinate.  Without  the 
first  the  second  is  meaningless,  can  not  exist,  much  less  be 
studied  or  practised  or  taught.  Here  is  the  weakness  of  com¬ 
position  work,  designed  to  offer  “  practise  in  writing.”  The 
attempt  is  made  to  give  practise  in  writing  to  students  who 
have  nothing  to  say,  which  means  that  neither  teacher  nor 
pupil  understands  what  he  is  about.  Grades  are  given  for 
a  certain  cleverness  in  juggling  words,  not  for  cogency  of 
thought,  and  people  are  surprized  when  crack  composition 
students  from  the  universities  can  not  write  anything  that  one 
cares  to  read. 

We  grade  the  student  on  the  subject-matter  of  his  themes, 
according  to  the  clearness  and  importance  of  his  thought.  We 
do  not  give  him  credit  for  the  ideas  he  had  in  mind  but  did 
not  express,  altho  we  do  and  ought  to  pass  plenty  of  students 
whose  expression  of  their  thoughts  is  far  from  excellent.  A 
halting  and  clumsy  expression  of  a  real  idea  is  worth  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  anywhere  and  for  any  purpose  than  glib  and 
facile  emptiness.  It  is  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
idea  that  the  student  can  get  a  sound  conception  of  the  problem 
of  writing.  It  is  only  when  he  is  trying  to  say  something, 
that  he  can  really  understand  the  difficulties  in  the  use  of 
words,  and  be  made  to  see  any  path  toward  their  solution. 
The  themes  are  criticized  in  individual  conferences,  and  there 
our  method  is  to  make  the  comments  that  each  seems  most  to 
need,  not  trying  too  much  to  simplify  the  matter  but  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make  the  student  see  the  intimate  way  in  which  word 
and  idea  are  linked  together.  We  make  the  themes  real  work. 
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tests  of  thinking  rather  than  practise  in  language.  We  try 
to  put  each  individual  in  the  way  of  making  progress,  to  lead 
him  as  far  as  he  can  go,  rather  than  to  bring  the  whole  class 
up  to  a  certain  level.  Experience  and  reason  alike  show^  that 
this  can  best  be  done  by  keeping  clearly  before  the  student  that 
the  business  of  writing  is  to  say  something  and  by  grading 
him  on  the  quality  of  his  thinking.  This  standard  is  an 
attempt  to  keep  things  in  their  true  proportion  and  to  judge  by 
results.  It  is  not  a  simple  standard;  instead  it  is  a  complex 
one,  as  every  estimate  of  a  finished  result  must  be.  But  it  can 
be  applied  with  success  where  a  simple  one  could  not. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  themes  is  closely  connected  with 
the  reading  done  in  the  course,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
become  “  infant  criticism  ”  of  the  high  school  “  book  report  ” 
variety.  The  student’s  ordinary  task  is  not  to  write  about  an 
author,  nor  about  a  book,  nor  even  about  a  single  chapter. 
Instead  he  is  given  one  point  to  explain  more  fully,  to  com¬ 
ment  on,  or  to  relate  to  something  else  that  he  has  studied. 
The  difference  between  the  two  tasks  is  important:  given  a 
whole  chapter  to  condense  into  a  theme,  the  student  becomes 
vague  and  the  result  is  a  confused  jumble  of  badly  exprest 
ideas;  at  the  best  the  average  undergraduate  produces  a 
synopsis  which  can  be  understood  fully  only  with  reference 
to  the  original,  or  a  comment  which  he  has  not  space  to  make 
entirely  clear.  The  trouble  is  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 
try  to  handle  more  material  than  he  can  hold  vividly  in  his 
mind  at  one  time.  On  the  other  hand,  given  a  single  point 
to  amplify  or  discuss,  the  student  has  time  and  space  to  do 
himself  justice,  and  if  he  understands  it  he  will  produce  a  clear 
explanation  from  his  point  of  view,  or  a  comment  containing 
some  real  thought  of  his  own.  In  practise  we  ask  for  com¬ 
ments  only  from  the  better  students,  advising  those  of  less 
ability  to  content  themselves  with  explaining  clearly  the  au¬ 
thor’s  meaning.  We  never  ask  for  criticisms  of  style  or -for 
“  appreciations,”  and  they  almost  never  come  unsought.  The 
student  who  is  really  getting  a  glimpse  into  the  meaning  of  an 
author  is  usually  too  busy  to  prattle  about  style. 

In  all  this  work  the  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  a  good 
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audience — tactful,  interested,  widely  appreciative,  and  intel¬ 
ligently  critical.  No  one  can  write  without  an  audience  and 
the  success  of  the  composition  teacher  depends  almost  entirely 
on  his  ability  in  this  role.  He  must  be  interested  in  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  point  of  view,  and  must  be  able  to  make  his  students 
believe  in  that  interest.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  criticizing 
a  theme  in  conference  is  to  ask  the  student  questions  about 
it:  What  did  you  mean  here?  What  would  you  say  to  this 
idea?  Would  that  other  one  disprove  your  point?  etc.  Such 
a  conference  will  show  the  student  how  far  he  has  succeeded, 
wherein  he  has  failed,  and  will  give  him  a  notion  as  to  how 
to  improve  his  work  better  than  most  formal  criticism.  Teach¬ 
ing  of  this  kind  demands  that  the  instructor  have  time  to  read 
his  themes  carefully  and  to  think  about  them,  without  which 
most  composition  work  is  useless. 

With  the  other  conditions  right,  the  whole  success  of  a 
course  in  English  composition  depends  upon  getting  the  student 
to  take  pains.  Unless  he  is  careful  to  do  his  best,  no  teaching 
will  avail  him  much:  if  he  is  he  can  solve  most  difficulties  for 
himself.  A  few  grammatical  forms  and  usages  must  be 
learned,  but  most  mechanical  difficulties  are  not  really  me¬ 
chanical  but  logical.  The  construction  of  a  sentence  is  purely 
a  matter  of  thinking,  punctuation  is  the  same,  so  the  para¬ 
graphing,  and  the  choice  of  words  is  not  a  matter  of  knowing 
good  from  bad,  correct  from  incorrect,  but  rather  a  matter  of 
the  meaning  you  want  to  express  or,  as  we  say,  of  the  effect 
you  wish  to  produce.  Usage  tells  you  not  what  word  to  use 
and  what  one  to  avoid,  but  what  each  word  means  in  the 
fullest  sense.  Given  a  student  who  has  a  meaning  and  who 
is  willing  to  take  pains  to  express  his  meaning,  it  is  easy  to  do 
the  rest.  He  will  not  take  pains  unless  he  has  a  meaning;  in 
other  words,  he  must  have  a  subject  upon  which  he  can  say 
something  worth  while.  And  he  will  not  take  pains  unless  he 
has  an  appreciative  and  critical  audience;  there  lies  the  teach¬ 
er’s  duty.  So  that  this  matter  of  taking  pains  involves  a  good 
deal  more  than  haranguing  the  students  upon  the  necessity 
of  it  once  a  term  or  once  a  week.  It  is  really  a  matter  of 
getting  the  other  conditions  right. 
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When  the  student  is  hard  at  work  upon  an  intelligible  and 
important  task  he  will  see  the  truth  of  a  good  many  principles 
which  he  will  otherwise  assent  to  only  because  he  is  bullied. 
For  instance,  that  his  style  should  attract  as  little  attention 
as  possible,  that  he  should  not  “  cover  his  meaning  with  a  veil 
of  words.”  I  wonder  at  the  artlessness  with  which  I  have 
heard  that  principle  expounded  in  a  course  whose  whole  aim 
was  the  study  of  words  with  no  jot  of  attention  ever  given  to 
any  question  of  meaning.  Set  clearly  at  the  task  of  saying 
something,  given  credit  for  that  and  not  for  mere  juggling 
with  words,  the  student  will  learn  to  write  as  well  as  he  ought. 
His  themes  will  have  as  much  force  and  individuality  as  he 
has  himself.  If  he  is  not  a  user  of  words,  that  also  will 
honestly  appear,  as  it  ought.  He  will  come  after  a  while  to 
the  point  where  improving  his  writing  will  mean  improving 
his  moral  and  intellectual  character — and  there  the  university 
has  its  task.  Most  students  have  reached  that  point  when 
they  enter,  and  only  theme  work  which  is  training  in  thinking 
will  do  them  any  good  whatever.  In  all  these  matters  teachers 
are  too  often  afraid  to  face  the  real  problem — that  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  man — and  instead  try  to  plaster  him  over  and  cover 
him  up  with  a  superficial  glibness  and  cleverness  with  words — 
civilization  from  the  outside  instead  of  from  within — which 
false  theory  is  responsible  for  the  failure  not  merely  of  much 
of  the  work  in  English  composition,  but  of  much  of  our  uni¬ 
versity  training. 

Frank  Aydelotte 

University  of  Indiana 

Bloomington,  Indiana 


V 


THE  PRACTICAL  ARTS  IN  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

The  place  of  the  manual  arts  has  been  much  discust  recently 
with  especial  reference  to  vocational  education.  Some  recent 
excellent  papers  also  present,  with  new  points  of  view,  the 
bearing  of  the  subject  on  general  or  liberal  education.^  The 
writer’s  experience  with  certain  administrative  aspects  of  both 
vocational  and  liberal  education  suggests  a  few  queries  which 
appear  worthy  of  discussion  at  the  present  time. 

Thanks  to  the  developments  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
we  have  a  great  body  of  experience  on  which  to  draw;  and 
while  much  of  it  fails  to  assist  our  constructive  thinking,  it 
lends  itself  at  least  to  the  drawing  of  conclusions  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  nature. 

We  shall  be  able  to  discuss  this  department  of  education 
more  profitably  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  fairly  definite 
field.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  narrow  the  territory  unduly, 
the  writer  asks  consideration  of  the  queries  and  discussion 
hereafter  presented,  in  connection  with  the  area  of  child  life 
comprehended  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen — the 
last  two  years  or  grades  found  in  the  typical  American  eight- 
grade  elementary  school;  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
uncertainty  as  to  the  scope  of  the  subject,  he  purposes  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  term  “  practical  arts  ”  as  a  comprehensive  phrase  to 
include  all  such  branches,  studies,  or  exercises  as  manual 
training,  manual  arts,  cooking,  sewing,  agriculture,  printing, 
and  related  subjects,  in  which  the  conspicuous  element  in 
process  and  realization  is  manual  activity  in  pursuit  of  con¬ 
crete  and  objective  ends,  which  are  capable  of  being  identified 
with  the  fruits  of  the  vocational  activities  of  mankind.  These 
studies  are,  therefore,  contrasted  with  those  which  constitute 

^  See  especially  Dean  James  E.  Russell,  The  School  and  Industrial  Life, 
Educational  Review,  38:433;  and  C.  A.  Bennett,  The  Place  of  Manual 
Arts  in  Education,  Educational  Review,  42 : 245. 
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the  rest  of  the  elementary  school  program  which  are  relatively 
abstract  and  involve  a  more  intellectual  approach.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  seem  now  to  be  important  problems  for  discussion : 

1.  Are  not  the  practical  arts,  as  factors  in  the  program 
of  studies  for  the  upper  grades,  suffering  from  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  partially  contradictory  aims? 

The  error  seems  widespread  that  the  same  procedures  will 
enable  us  to  realize  equally  the  ends  of  liberal  and  of  voca¬ 
tional  education.  Experience  now  proves  that  we  can  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  vocational  education  in  a  selected 
field  by  the  choice  of  appropriate  means  and  methods.  How¬ 
ever,  these  make  partial  and,  often,  only  incidental  contribu¬ 
tions  to  some  of  the  important  ends  of  liberal  education, 
which  is  education,  not  in  production,  but  in  broad  and  so¬ 
cialized  utilization ;  ^  whereas,  the  procedures  suited  to  a  true 
liberal  education  may  develop  relatively  little  in  the  way  of 
vocational  power.  The  two  forms  of  training  face,  if  not  in 
opposite,  at  least  in  widely  divergent  directions,  as  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  ages  testifies;  yet  in  practical  arts  teaching  today 
we  are  striving  simultaneously  to  follow  both  paths.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  disappointing  to  the  partizans  of  each  purpose;  and 
the  practical  arts  teacher  meets  the  usual  fate  of  him  who 
seeks  to  serve  two  masters. 

*  Liberal  education  may  be  defined  in  various  ways,  but  to  the  writer, 
the  most  serviceable  definition  is  to  be  made  by  contrasting  liberal  with 
vocational  education  in  the  same  way  that  production  and  consumption 
(or  utilization)  are  contrasted  in  social  and  economic  life.  Vocational 
education  is  designed  to  make  of  a  person  an  efficient  producer;  liberal 
education  may  be  designed  to  make  of  him  an  effective  consumer  or  user. 
The  liberally  educated  man  utilizes  the  products  and  services  of  many 
producers;  but  because  of  his  education  he  uses  them  well,  both  in  the 
individual  and  social  sense.  Thru  the  effective  utilization  of  such  products 
and  services  he  raises  the  plane  of  his  own  life;  and,  none  the  less,  he 
elevates  the  sources  of  the  goods  and  labor  which  he  employs.  He  uses 
good  literature,  rather  than  bad;  he  exacts  from  other  producers  expert 
rather  than  untrained  and  fraudulent  service;  in  his  contacts  he  puts  a 
premium  upon  good  taste,  refinement)  and  right  morality;  and  in  the 
sphere  of  more  material  consumption,  his  demands  lead  to  improvement 
both  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  he  obtains  and  in  the  social  conditions 
surrounding  their  production.  His  utilization  elevates  himself  and  also 
the  world  because  of  his  appreciation,  his  insight,  his  sympathy. 
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11.  Is  it  worth  while  to  insist  on  the  vocational  aim  in 
the  practical  arts  group  of  studies,  when  these  constitute 
but  a  single  feature,  and  often  a  minor  one,  in  a  program 
of  general  or  liberal  education? 

Vocational  education  is  increasingly  necessary,  and  we  shall 
see  it  constantly  develop  in  appropriate  public  schools,  and  un¬ 
der  conditions  which  promote  in  it  real  efficiency.  In  the 
general  school,  however,  time  as  well  as  other  essential  ele¬ 
ments  are  insufficient  to  permit  the  realization  of  genuine 
vocational  power.  Efforts  in  the  direction  of  producing 
vocational  efficiency  as  a  by-product  in  a  scheme  of  general 
education  only  take  us  into  the  land  of  make-believe.  We 
have  far  too  much  of  the  resulting  sham  vocational  education 
in  America  at  the  present  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prac¬ 
tical  arts  can  be  made  to  play  an  active  and  fruitful  part  in  a 
scheme  of  liberal  education.  Let  a  boy  in  the  spirit  of  the 
amateur  make  a  few  articles  of  wood,  of  metal,  and  of  clay; 
lead  him  to  try  his  hand  at  cloth-making,  at  tillage,  and  at 
printing;  induce  him  to  build  on  the  resulting  basis  of  rich, 
even  tho  fragmentary,  experience,  some  comprehension  of  the 
social  significance  of  the  regions  of  enterprise  into  which  he 
has  made  curious  incursions — will  he  not,  on  this  account,  be 
a  larger,  more  intelligent,  more  social  man?  Will  he  not  more 
surely  enter  into  the  broad  and  civic  utilization  of  the  world 
in  which  he  finds  himself,  because  of  the  vital  contact  thus 
made  possible?  Vocational  ideals,  and  capacity  for  intelligent 
vocational  choice,  may  come  from  this  wide,  even  tho  super¬ 
ficial,  participation;  but  we  have  no  right  to  expect  from  it 
much  in  the  way  of  direct  vocational  training.  The  school¬ 
master  has  erred  in  thinking  of  vocational  education  as  a  semi¬ 
holiday  affair,  in  which  boys  work  in  shops  whilst  wearing 
clean  cuffs.  Liberal  education  for  child  as  well  as  man  may 
well  involve  along  with  its  more  controlled  aspects,  leisure, 
the  following  of  strong  tastes,  and  the  spirit  and  effort  of 
the  amateur,  as  he  pursues  his  avocation;  vocational  education 
must  be  more  serious,  more  effortful,  closer  to  the  realities 
of  practical  life  in  respect  to  the  hours,  discipline,  surround¬ 
ings,  and  strivings  of  productive  labor.  Let  not  vocational 
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education  come  too  early;  neither  let  it  be  too  long  deferred; 
but  especially  let  it  not  be  lost  in  following  the  will  o’  the  wisp 
of  manual  training.  A  valuable  contribution  to  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  derived  from  the  practical  arts,  altho  pedagogic 
formalism  has  largely  prevented  this  result  hitherto;  and  not 
the  least  important  element  will  be  the  economic  insight,  the 
industrial  intelligence  and  sympathy  which,  as  Dean  Russell 
shows,  can  be  built  up  around  the  youthful  amateur’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  suitable  phases  of  human  occupation.  Should 
we  not,  then,  in  practical  arts  studies,  frankly  differentiate 
liberal  from  practical  aims,  and  quite  firmly  relegate  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  the  vocational  schools  ? 

III.  Is  it  \vorth  while  in  the  practical  arts  branches  to 
defend  longer  a  pedagogy  of  aims  and  methods  based  on 
psychological  conceptions  which  are  being  discarded  in 
other  departments  of  education? 

The  very  phrase  “  manual  training  ”  suggests  the  older 
notion  that  specific  and  intensive  training  in  a  restricted  field 
would  lead  to  general  powers  in  habit,  insight,  and  ideal.  The 
idea  still  survives  in  the  persistent  efforts  of  writers  on  manual 
training  to  schematize  “  logical  ”  courses,  to  enforce  “  type  ” 
studies,  and  to  compel  generalized  appreciation  of  such  qual 
ities  as  the  “  artistic  ”  and  “  workmanship.”  The  failure  to 
recognize  the  genetic  order  in  the  development  of  the  powers 
of  childhood  is  not  confined  to  practical  arts  teaching,  by  any 
means;  but  such  failure  is  peculiarly  disastrous  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  where  we  had  a  right  to  expect  such  material  and  valid 
results  of  liberal  education  as  permanent  interests  in  the  finer 
things  of  life,  heightened  appreciation  of  the  output  of  shop 
and  farm,  and  socialized  experience  in  a  variety  of  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  human  effort.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  our 
practical  arts  subjects  out  of  the  cloudland  of  educational 
mysticism,  and  to  rehabilitate  them  in  a  world  where  youth¬ 
ful  instincts,  contemporary  ideals,  a  growing  range  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  social  utilization,  and  the  crudeness  of  childish  and 
adolescent  powers  all  have  due  recognition  and  interpretation  ? 
The  normal  child  is  insatiable  in  his  desires  to  express  in  con¬ 
structive  activities  and  wfith  concrete  materials  his  dawning 
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appreciation  of  the  world  in  which  he  finds  himself;  his  ef¬ 
forts  evolve  gradually  from  the  largely  purposeless  activities 
which  serve  for  physical  growth,  thru  those  which  minister 
consciously  to  the  play  instinct,  and  into  others  which  fore¬ 
shadow  purposeful  efficiency  in  the  quest  of  the  utilities  of 
civilized  adult  life.  Can  our  courses  in  practical  arts  not  do 
more  to  seize  upon  and  work  with,  instead  of  at,  cross-pur¬ 
poses  to  these  fundamental  growth  processes?  Should  not 
the  youth  whose  creative  instincts  are  strong,  and  who  is 
destined  to  be  a  more  or  less  socialized  consumer  of  many 
wares  from  many  hands,  be  encouraged  towards  a  varied,  even 
tho  amateurish,  participation  in  productive  effort?  Can  we 
afford,  in  face  of  these  opportunities,  and  in  the  limited  time 
at  our  disposal,  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  formalisms,  the  cor¬ 
relations,  the  logical  sequences,  the  questionable  ideals  of  “  fin¬ 
ish,”  “  thoroness,”  and  “  artistic  quality,”  which  have  seemed 
to  afflict  the  pedagogy  of  manual  training,  and,  to  a  less  degree, 
that  of  the  household  arts  and  the  arts  of  tillage?  Would  it 
be  greatly  amiss  to  proclaim  as  our  chief  purpose  in  practical 
arts  education,  an  enriched  and  varied  experience  along  lines 
largely  suggested  by  the  interplay  of  youthful  instincts  and 
environmental  influence,  not  least  of  which  last  would  be  the 
sympathetic  suggestion  of  the  child’s  teacher?  Even  tho 
such  a  purpose  were  to  result  in  a  considerable  individualiza¬ 
tion  of  programs;  in  the  general  substitution  of  concrete 
“  projects,”  each  functioning  directly  in  some  preconceived 
end  of  worthy  personal  satisfaction,  for  schematized  steps  in 
instruction;  and  in  the  development  of  only  moderate  stand¬ 
ards  of  thoroness  and  artistic  quality;  might  we  not,  neverthe¬ 
less,  expect  a  more  vital  interest,  a  more  real  growth,  and  a 
richer  contribution  to  the  important  ends  of  liberal  education, 
because  of  the  extent  to  which  appeal  is  made  to  individual 
initiative  and  other  qualities  of  self-active  childhood?  Granted 
the  extraordinary  administrative  difficulties  involved  in  such 
a  program,  we  shall  never  learn  how  to  deal  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  this  sphere  of  action  until  we  know  towards  what 
goals  and  under  what  impelling  motives  we  are  moving. 

IV.  Is  it  profitable  to  permit  practical  arts  subjects  to  be 
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deflected  from  their  important  purposes  by  considerations 
of  correlation? 

This  query  is  less  pertinent  in  relation  to  upper-grade  work 
than  elsewhere;  nevertheless,  even  here  a  satisfactory  theory 
of  purposes  of  practical  arts  instruction  is  confused  by  over¬ 
insistence  on  correlation.  It  must  be  recognized,  of  course, 
that  we  may  yet  evolve  a  program  of  school  activities  in 
which  certain  large  strands  or  units  of  organized  effort  fun¬ 
damentally  related,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  needs  of  genetic  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  individual,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  educative 
contributions  of  the  environment,  shall  form  the  sources  and 
provide  the  motives  for  the  specialized  and  often  fragmentary 
activities  which  now  constitute  the  program  of  studies  in  the 
elementary  school.  This  possibility  should  not,  however,  be 
made  the  pretext  for  the  artificial  attempts  at  correlation  often 
found.  Drawing  and  other  art  subjects,  mathematics,  science, 
vernacular  language,  literature,  history,  and  hygiene,  all  have 
their  applications  in  practical  arts  teaching,  and  this  subject, 
also,  makes  at  least  incidental  contributions  to  them  in  turn. 
A  natural  and  unforced  correlation  is  open  to  no  objection; 
but  most  prevailing  schemes  to  that  end  are  impractical,  un- 
pedagogical,  and  fruitful  of  harm  to  all  subjects  involved. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  attempt  to  drive  drawing 
and  manual  training  in  the  double  harness  of  correlation  has 
not  injured  the  teaching  of  each  subject.  In  other  words,  un¬ 
til  the  Herbartian  conceptions  of  a  reorganized  scheme  of 
studies  shall  have  reached  the  stage  of  a  developed  and  tested 
program  of  teaching  method,  ought  we  not  to  regard  each 
principal  subject  as  involving  its  own  essential  aims,  means, 
and  methods,  the  realization  of  which  can  be  assisted  by  a 
moderate  amount  of  natural  correlation,  but  which  the  sup¬ 
posed  interests  of  a  unified  program  must  not  be  permitted 
to  nullify? 

V.  In  the  present  stage  of  educational  theory,  can  we  not 
find  abundant  justification  for  practical  arts  instruc¬ 
tion  based  on  a  wide  range  of  units,  or  projects,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  principal  fields  of  industry,  agriculture, 
and  household  arts,  each  adapted  to  the  powers  and 
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active  interests  of  the  stage  of  youthful  development 
to  be  ministered  to,  and  each  designed  to  make  only 
such  exactions  on  the  pupil  as  regards  thoroness,  sci¬ 
entific  analysis,  elaborateness,  and  conscious  application 
of  art  and  science,  as  shall  prove  fairly  natural  and 
profitable  ? 

Men  and  women  till  the  soil,  fashion  objects  of  wood,  work 
metals,  weave  cloth,  make  clothing,  prepare  foods,  print  books, 
build  houses,  shape  vessels  of  clay,  manufacture  shoes,  erect 
machines.  In  these  and  other  fields,  applying  creative  activ- 
ties  to  materials,  they  achieve  self-development  and  a  benef¬ 
icent  mastery  of  nature.  From  each  of  these  fields  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  select  units  of  achievement  adapted  to  the  powers  of 
youth  and  tending  to  elicit  its  ambitious  efforts.  Further¬ 
more,  a  large  number  of  these  projects  function  actively  in 
the  personal  needs  or  social  environment  of  youth;  and  they 
lend  themselves  as  useful  means  of  interpreting  contemporary 
economic  life,  of  stimulating  vocational  ideals,  and  of  calling 
forth  latent  powers.  Hence  such  a  program  contributes 
genuinely  to  liberal  education,  giving  insight,  appreciation, 
and  ideals  with  reference  to  broad  social  utilization. 

Suppose  that  the  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  choose  his  proj¬ 
ects  from  the  following:  the  growing  of  selected  vegetables  or 
other  plants;  the  making  of  pieces  of  playground  apparatus  or 
articles  of  furniture  for  the  home;  the  varnishing  of  a  school 
desk;  the  cleaning  and  repairing  of  a  bicycle,  faucet,  lock,  or 
sewing  machine ;  the  sharpening  of  a  collection  of  cutlery  used 
at  home;  the  half-soling  of  a  few  pairs  of  shoes;  the  construct¬ 
ing  of  some  steps  of  concrete;  the  binding  of  some  sets  of 
magazines;  the  mounting  of  photographs  or  framing  of  pic¬ 
tures;  the  preparing  of  articles  of  food  used  in  camp;  the 
printing  of  a  pamphlet;  and  the  executing  of  hundreds  of 
other  undertakings  which  educational  ingenuity  can  discover. 
If,  within  the  capacity  of  the  school,  and  the  directive  power 
of  the  teacher,  he  makes  choices,  and  carries  his  projects  to  a 
.'•'dccessful  outcome;  if,  in  doing  so,  he  reads,  designs,  com¬ 
pares,  and  is  led  to  comprehend  such  scientific  and  artistic 
principles  as  are  not  too  deeply  involved  in  his  work,  will  he 
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not  have  obtained  a  substantial  addition  to  liberal  education? 
Is  it  of  fundamental  importance  that  he  shall  have  completed 
all  the  steps  in  some  abstract  series  of  exercises?  Suppose 
he  has  not  reached  the  degree  of  thoroness,  precision,  artistic 
or  scientific  appreciation  commonly  exacted  by  craftsman’s 
standards — can  we  not  apply  here  the  same  tests  of  childish 
growth  and  unfoldment  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  program  of  studies  ? 

VI.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  must  not  the  prac¬ 
tical  arts,  as  described  above,  always  be  taught  by  a  de¬ 
partmental  or  special  teacher,  equipped  to  give  guidance 
in  as  many  of  the  foregoing  lines  as  possible  ? 

There  is  no  other  practicable  way;  such  a  teacher  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  reach  a  journeyman’s  capacity  in  each 
of  the  special  subjects,  but  he  must  have  worked  in  all  from 
which  projects  are  drawn.  He  must  be  a  “  handy  ”  man,  re¬ 
sourceful,  ingenious,  sympathetic  with  childish  crudities.  It 
is  improbable  that  any  woman  can  carry  out  the  program  de¬ 
scribed  for  boys;  and,  equally,  only  a  woman  should  give 
the  work  for  girls.  The  importance  of  holding  to  the  ama¬ 
teur’s  standards  and  spirit  rather  than  to  those  of  the  jour¬ 
neyman  must  be  insisted  on. 

The  foregoing  theory  of  manual  or  practical  arts  teaching 
finds  analogies  in  certain  other  subjects  of  the  elementary 
school  curriculum,  such  as  literature,  music,  history,  hygiene, 
practical  science,  and  civics.  In  the  early  stages  of  each  of 
these  subjects,  modern  pedagogy  insists  on  the  utilization  of 
units  touching  the  dominant  interests,  and  not  remote  from  the 
spontaneous  learning  powers  of  children.  Literary  selections 
which  readily  carry  themselves  into  the  graces  of  childhood; 
songs  easily  learned  and  retained;  biographies,  myths,  and 
historical  stories;  attractively  presented  descriptions,  inter¬ 
pretations,  and  admonitions  regarding  the  conservation  of 
health;  explanations  of  natural  phenomena,  calculated  to 
satisfy  native  and  induced  curiosity;  and  actual  contact  with, 
and  conscious  service  in,  the  environing  activities  of  social  life 
— these  are  some  of  the  instances  where  the  ends  of  a  true 
liberal  education  of  children  are  being  achieved  by  pedagogical 
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procedures  wherein  logical  organization  of  subject-matter, 
formalism  of  method,  and  abstract  standards  remote  from 
childhood  are  at  a  discount.  Each  subject  presents  later  steps 
wherein  organization  along  more  rigid  lines,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  more  artificial  learning  processes,  may  be  neces¬ 
sary;  but  the  foundations  of  interest,  imagination,  and  ap¬ 
preciation  have  then  been  laid.  In  practical  arts  teaching 
the  place  for  drill,  systematic  approach,  and  approximation 
of  journeyman’s  standards,  is  in  the  vocational  school. 

David  Snedden 

State  Commissioner  of  Education 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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DEPARTMENTAL  LIBRARIES  IN  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES 

The  administration  of  the  library  of  a  university  centers 
about  the  problem  of  departmental  libraries.  In  most  colleges 
also  (and  we  must  distinguish  between  American  colleges  and 
universities)  this  problem,  tho  less  prominent,  still  persists 
and  takes  new  forms  as  the  functions  of  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  libraries  differentiate.  The  arguments  presented  here 
with  special  reference  to  universities  will  therefore  apply  in 
some  measure  to  colleges  generally,  even  to  many  that  have 
assiuued  neither  the  name  of  university  nor  the  features. 

It  is  ultimately  a  question  of  special  libraries  versus  cen¬ 
tralization,  as  the  librarians  would  term  it.  Are  the  best 
resources  of  the  library  to  be  distributed  for  the  intensive  use 
of  special  users  or  centralized  for  the  more  extensive  use  of 
the  entire  community?  It  is  practically  a  question  whether 
most  of  the  books  in  demand  are  to  be  placed  where  they  are 
most  urgently  wanted,  and  therefore  to  be  duplicated  for  con¬ 
current  needs,  or  whether  most  of  the  books  are  to  be  used 
where  most  are  placed,  and,  when  needed  elsewhere,  are  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  general  collection,  or  segregated  but 
for  a  limited  time.  It  sometimes  seems  a  question  whether 
faculty  or  commons,  whether  aristocracy  or  democracy  is  most 
to  be  served ;  or,  since  both  must  be  served  in  the  really  demo¬ 
cratic  and  yet  partly  aristocratic  community,  by  what  means 
shall  the  often  conflicting  demands  most  happily  be  supplied? 

The  problem  is  very  complex.  Tho  it  has  been  ably  discust 
by  professors  and  by  librarians,  it  has  not  yet  been  satis¬ 
factorily  solved  nor  even  settled,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
for  any  university.  Strong  arguments  have  been  set  forth 
in  faculty  meetings,  some  weighty  opinions  recorded  in  the 
printed  papers  of  librarians,  and  some  interesting  adjustments 
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and  compromises  for  particular  institutions  have  been  de¬ 
scribed,  but  the  inconclusiveness  of  these  is  apparent;  few 
generalizations  have  been  adduced,  and  few  principles  estab¬ 
lished.  Among  the  librarians,  however,  there  has  been  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  a  consensus  in  favor  of  centralization  for 
economy  and  efficiency,  and  this  while  the  ideal  of  service  has 
not  been  obscured.  It  may  be  well  now  to  carry  this  dis¬ 
cussion  from  the  councils  of  librarians  to  the  educational 
forum,  and  from  the  recurring  facts  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  to  essay  to  draw  some  broader  conclusions  and  to 
state  some  general  principles,  as  a  possible  basis  for  further 
study  or  for  application  to  particular  problems.  Solution  of 
the  general  problem  may  indeed  not  be  feasible  under  the 
present  conditions;  but,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a  solution,  it 
will  probably  be  derived  not  only  from  the  experience  and  the 
proposals  of  librarians,  but  also  from  the  investigations  and 
the  conclusions  of  faculties.  This  is  not  merely  a  librarian’s 
question;  it  vitally  concerns  the  larger  administration  of  the 
university  or  the  college,  involving  broad  educational  policies 
and  very  considerable  economies  of  funds  where  needs  are 
nearly  always  exigent. 

The  gravity  of  the  question  for  a  great  university  appeared 
in  the  discussions  of  the  several  committees  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  during  the  years  1899  to  1902,  from  one  of  whose 
reports  the  following  interesting  statements  are  abstracted.^ 


“  The  Committee  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  three  years  of 
discussion  of  this  question  have  served  to  clarify  and  crystallize  opinion 
in  the  Faculties,  .  .  .  But,  ...  is  still  more  strongly  impressed  with  the 
unwisdom  of  .  .  .  taking  final  action  at  this  time.  The  question  .  .  . 
involves  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  its  decision  involves  the  policy  of  the  University  on  an  important 
educational  matter  for  many  years  to  come.  An  error  at  this  time  might 
easily  involve  the  waste  of  $roo,ooo  of  money  or  the  hampering  of  the 
work  of  the  University  for  a  generation,  or  both.  .  .  . 

“  The  committee  therefore  recommends  ...  a  joint  commission  on 
Library  Building  and  Policy  ...  of  representatives  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  of  the  Faculty;  .  .  .  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Faculty 
members  be  released  from  the  duty  of  instruction  during  the  period  of 
active  service  ...” 

^  University  of  Chicago,  Decennial  Publications,  ist  Series,  vol.  i,  p.  271. 
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Departmental  libraries  in  American  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  are  a  natural  outgrowth  of  conditions  and  of  improved 
methods  of  instruction.  In  some  form  or  other  they  are  come 
to  stay.  We  shall  the  better  understand  how  deeply  they  are 
rooted,  if  w^e  consider  some  phases  of  their  development. 

The  college  libraries  of  sixty  years  ago  were  random  col¬ 
lections,  largely  donations  of  superseded  treatises  or  useless 
tracts.  They  were  circumscribed  by  prohibitive  rules  and 
were  open  in  most  cases  only  two  or  three  days  in  the  week 
and  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day.®  Thirty  years  ago  they 
were  with  few  exceptions  still  inadequately  supplied  with  ma¬ 
terials  for  research  and  their  service  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  professors  were  sometimes  collectors  in  their  specialties 
and  brought  their  own  books  to  the  classroom  for  consulta¬ 
tion.  Others  which  they  could  borrow  from  the  college 
library  they  would  keep  for  an  indefinite  time.  Occasionally 
gifts  were  directed  to  the  professor’s  living  collection  rather 
than  to  the  general  cemetery.  Soon  the  professor’s  bookcase 
no  longer  sufficed  for  the  growing  collection,  and  one  of  the 
rooms  was  fitted  up  with  shelves.  The  books  were  then  lent 
freely;  there  were  hardly  any  restrictions  or  regulations,  no 
conformity  of  methods,  no  articulation  with  other  depart¬ 
ments,  no  system  of  centralized  records.  That  was  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  departmental  library,  not  yet  the  faculty’s,  in  no  wise 
the  librarian’s. 

Then  the  German  seminar,  developed  by  Ranke,  the  his¬ 
torian,  at  the  University  of  Berlin  about  the  middle  of  the 
past  century  and  “  extended  by  Ranke’s  pupils  thruout  all 
Germany,”  was  brought  thence  by  American  students  on  their 
return  to  our  seats  of  learning.  In  1869  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  American  seminar  was  instituted  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  by  Professor  Charles  K.  Adams.  When 
he  became  president  of  Cornell  University  in  1885,  he  trans¬ 
planted  the  seminary  idea  there  too,  and  it  was  further  devel- 

*  Jewett’s  Report  on  the  Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States,  printed 
as  an  appendix  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Report  for  1849-  Also  W.  N. 
C.  Carlton’s  College  libraries  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  Library  jour¬ 
nal,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  480. 
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oped  there  by  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  Years  before  that 
it  had  rooted  at  Harvard.®  At  Columbia  University,  which 
adopted  the  seminar  soon  after  Cornell,  two  grades  were  later 
distinguished,  the  elementary  seminary  instruction  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced.*  Here  and  elsewhere  the  new  methods  extended 
farther  into  the  college  curriculum  than  the  mere  assignment 
of  topics  to  undergraduates.  Comparative  studies  became  a 
feature  of  the  courses;  collateral  readings  were  recommended 
and  even  required;  recitations  were  supplemented  with  digests 
or  reports  showing  ampler  acquaintance  with  books.  The 
single  textbook  fosters  an  illiberal  learning,  not  true  culture, 
whereas  the  contrasts  of  differing  minds  enliven  thought,  ex¬ 
ercise  the  faculties  of  discrimination,  and  broaden  the  com¬ 
prehension. 

All  this  required  books — many  books  and  much  duplica¬ 
tion  of  books,  and  much  liberalizing  of  library  administra¬ 
tion.  But  the  college  librarians  were  not  yet  prepared  to  meet 
the  growing  demands,  or  indeed  were  unfavorably  disposed. 
The  strict  accountability  to  which  they  were  usually  held  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  quotations  from  the  statutes  and  rules  of  Har¬ 
vard,  Amherst,  Williams,  and  other  colleges,  which  Mr.  Carl¬ 
ton  in  the  article  cited  above  gives  with  the  astute  remark: 
“  This  personal  responsibility  of  the  librarian  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  committed  to  his  care  may  in  part  explain  his  reluctance 
to  see  its  contents  withdrawn  too  far  from  his  control  and 
supervision.” 

The  old-fashioned  librarian,  as  we  are  wont  to  designate 
him,  had  come  to  regard  himself  as  especially  the  custodian 
of  books.  He  has  so  often  been  portrayed  and  in  such  vivid 
and  engaging  characters  that  a  repetition  of  the  picture  here 
would  be  as  unnecessary  as  it  might  be  artistically  inferior. 

*  An  interesting  account  by  Professor  H.  B.  Adams  of  the  beginnings 
of  seminary  instruction  in  American  colleges  appears  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  studies,  vol.  v,  p.  433  flf.  His  allusion  to  the  inception  at  Har¬ 
vard  is  thus,  in  part :  “  In  the  alcoves  of  the  Harvard  University  Library 
there  has  been  quietly  developing  for  several  years  a  system  of  book- 
reservations  for  particular  instructors  and  their  classes,  .  .  .  here  is  a 
system  of  seminaries  in  process  of  evolution.  ...” 

*  Baker.  Librarians’  Conference  in  1898,  p.  106,  Library  journal,  voL 

xxiii.  .1 
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I  would  merely  suggest  as  an  inscription,  striking  a  quite 
modern  note:  He  loved  his  library  and  his  books  more  than 
the  service  of  his  fellow-men.  Long  after  he  had  past  from 
the  public  library  he  was  found  lingering  in  the  alcoves  of 
the  college  library.  Tradition  says  that  he  is  immortal  and 
still  abides  in  some  secluded  college. 

The  old-fashioned  librarian  and  the  new-fashioned  pro¬ 
fessor  thus  shared  responsibility  for  the  later  development 
of  the  professor’s  departmental  library.  The  professor’s  de¬ 
mand  was  reasonable;  the  efficiency  of  instruction  in  his  de¬ 
partment,  and  indeed  the  transformation  of  the  college  into 
the  university  depended  largely  upon  the  free  use  of  books. 
From  the  professor’s  collection  and  the  seminar  have  been 
differentiated  the  several  modern  developments :  the  laboratory 
collection,  the  departmental  reading-room  (no  longer  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  merely,  but  the  department’s,  or  rather  the  faculty’s), 
and  the  seminary  collections,  of  which  three  developments  are 
to  be  distinguished.  Some  have  remained,  as  at  Cornell,  small 
segregations  of  books,  in  part  kept  permanently  in  the  separate 
rooms,  whether  in  the  library  or  in  the  department,  and  in 
part  borrowed  from  the  library  for  a  limited  time.  Other 
seminary  collections  have  been  merged  with  the  general  col¬ 
lections,  the  seminary  rooms  adjoining  the  main  book-stack, 
so  that  the  books  are  very  accessible  both  for  the  seminar  and 
for  general  use.  This  is  well  known  as  the  Columbia  plan. 
Modified  to  meet  the  special  conditions,  it  has  been  adopted 
in  several  sister  institutions.  Thirdly,  some  universities  have 
developed  their  research  collections  into  special  libraries,  as 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  a  few  cases,  where  a  college 
or  school  has  become  affiliated  with  or  incorporated  with  a 
university,  there  has  been  a  redistribution  of  books  in  order 
to  combine  the  resources.  Thus  Columbia  University  Library 
some  years  ago  transferred  its  extensive  collections  on  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  Bryson  Library  of  Teachers  College,  which 
a  few  years  before  had  become  incorporated  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Within  the  present  organization  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  are  the  subordinate  schools  of  Industrial  Arts,  of  House¬ 
hold  Arts,  and  of  Physical  Education.  The  departmental 
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library  of  the  School  of  Household  Arts  consists  at  present 
of  some  2,500  volumes,  mostly  withdrawn  from  the  Bryson 
Library.  Here  we  have  wheels  within  wheels.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Bryson  Library  and  its  departments,  tho  cooperative, 
is  almost  independent.  Its  distance  from  the  University’s  cen¬ 
tral  library  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Where  the  distance  is  so  considerable  that  centralized 
service  and  supervision  are  practically  impossible,  as  when  the 
department  or  school  is  half  a  mile  away  or  more,  or  even  in 
another  city,  independent  administration  is  a  matter  of  course 
and  cooperation  is  hardly  more  effective  than  with  unrelated 
libraries.  The  special  library  in  such  case  must  needs  be 
almost  complete. 

Distance  is,  indeed,  at  the  very  root  of  this  ramifying  ques¬ 
tion.  The  users  of  books  are  sometimes  willing  to  traverse 
some  distance  to  obtain  them,  be  it  a  minute’s  walk  or  a  mile ; 
they  may  even  welcome  the  pleasant  compulsion  to  take  health¬ 
ful  exercise  between  studies;  they  may  find  the  mind  the 
clearer  when  at  length  they  have  got  the  book;  but  they  more 
often  decline;  they  prefer  to  have  their  exercise  otherwise; 
they  are  busy  workers,  impatient  of  loss  of  time  and  intolerant 
of  inconvenience.  The  book  is  needed  for  immediate  refer¬ 
ence.  The  same  objections  are  reasonable  even  where  the 
distance  is  comparatively  small.  Professors  say  that  they  can 
not  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  breaking  away  from  their 
study  to  go  across  the  quadrangle  merely  to  obtain  a  book. 
If  sent  for  in  the  midst  of  instruction,  the  delay  and  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  a  line  of  thought  are  intolerable.  The  books  must 
be  close  at  hand. 

Ah!  but  there  is  another  side  to  this,  the  economic,  the 
limitation  of  funds.  If  books  and  services  are  needed  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  in  an  extensive  university,  must  they 
be  supplied  with  much  duplication  here,  there,  and  almost 
everywhere?  It  is  plainly  a  question  of  convenience  versus 
economy.  Can  the  problem  be  solved?  Has  it  been  solved 
satisfactorily  in  the  several  universities?  Practical  solutions 
must  of  course  be  adapted  to  the  particular  conditions,  archi¬ 
tectural,  topographical,  and  administrative.  '  Distances,  incon- 
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veniences  must  be  measured;  costs,  funds,  efficiency,  must  be 
calculated  or  judiciously  estimated. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  the  books 
are  the  nearer  they  will  under  all  conditions  be  the  more 
convenient.  That  will  depend  upon  how  large  the  collection 
is  and  how  well  it  is  kept  in  order.  Accessibility  implies  not 
merely  that  the  place  of  the  book  is  near  by,  but  that  the  book 
itself  is  in  place.  A  departmental  collection  of  10,000  vol¬ 
umes  to  which  users  have  free  access  may  become  a  pathless 
wilderness  in  the  course  of  a  week.  A  collection  of  a  mere 
thousand,  daily  set  in  order  by  a  member  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  vacant  hour,  may  be  disarranged  by  users  during 
the  afternoon,  and  disappointments  may  be  consequent  the  next 
morning.  The  professor  is  lecturing  or  writing  or  arguing 
a  point;  he  mentions  a  book,  and  sends  for  it  or  seeks  it 
himself ;  “  he  wants  it,”  to  quote  Dr.  Canfield’s  delightful 
humor,  “  as  the  Texas  gentleman  wants  his  revolver — right 
away ;  ”  it  is  missing  without  clue,  and  his  vexation  knows 
no  bounds.  In  such  case  were  it  surprizing  if  thereafter  the 
professor  secured  his  own  convenience  in  the  use  of  certain 
books  by  withdrawing  them  from  the  very  democratic  depart¬ 
ment  room  to  his  aristocratic  private  study?  And  may  not 
associates  do  likewise?  Freedom  of  access  may  allow  some 
liberty  of  withdrawal.  Convenience  and  inconvenience  here 
rub  shoulders.  This  is  one  point  at  which  the  argument  for 
convenience  breaks  down.  The  Texas  gentleman  has  at  most 
two  or  three  revolvers,  but  the  professor’s  equipment  is  not 
so  simple  a  matter  of  weapons;  he  marshals  a  very  legion  of 
authorities,  and  there  is  no  telling  which  book  he  may  want 
right  away.  To  supply  this  need  completely  we  should  have 
to  furnish  all  departments  with  complete  libraries,  kept  in 
perfect  order  under  supervision;  nay,  but  even  this  would 
not  suffice;  we  should  besides  have  to  give  all  professors  pri¬ 
vate  collections  and  keep  these  in  order  likewise. 

However,  there  are  feasible  adjustments.  As  Dr.  Canfield 
reasoned — with  better  understanding  and  closer  sympathy  with 
the  needs  of  professors  than  is  usual  in  university  librarians, 
for  he  had  been  president  of  a  university — the  professors  may 
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well  be  given  personal  possession  of  certain  indispensable 
books,  to  be  kept  in  their  own  rooms  and  to  be  purchased  pre¬ 
ferably  from  departmental  funds.®  Other  books  of  special 
character,  not  likely  to  be  called  for  by  other  specialists,  mav 
be  lent  from  the  general  library  for  an  extended  time.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  occasional  needs  of  instructors  and  of 
students  may  be  supplied  by  a  carefully  chosen  departmental 
collection.  Of  these  books  any  that  are  likely  to  be  wanted 
elsewhere  should  be  duplicated  for  circulation  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  library,  or  for  reference  in  the  general  reading-room. 
Some  needs  so  related  to  the  courses  of  instruction  that  they 
may  be  anticipated  might  be  supplied  by  transfer  of  books 
from  the  general  library,  or  even  from  another  department. 
Books  wanted  infrequently  may  usually  be  fetched  or  sent 
from  the  general  library,  with  service  as  quick  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  permit,  tho  of  course  with  some  uncertainty,  which  could 
not,  however,  be  wholly  eliminated  without  duplicating  the 
entire  collection  or  withholding  all  books  from  circulation, 
and,  furthermore,  adopting  the  principle  that  a  book  called  for 
by  an  instructor  and  found  in  use  in  the  reading-room  should 
be  taken  from  the  user’s  hands  to  supply  the  more  urgent 
need  of  instruction  or  research.  This  is  bringing  our  argu¬ 
ment  to  cover  an  extreme  case,  which  should  not  often  occur 
where  there  is  judicious  or  liberal  duplication.  These  con¬ 
siderations  require  that  few  books  should  be  lent  from  the 
departmental  collections,  and  that  they  should  be  available 
during  the  entire  college  day.  This  argument  for  circum¬ 
spect  selection  of  books,  limitation  of  collections,  and  duplica¬ 
tion  in  anticipation  of  demand,  is  backed  by  many  weighty 
opinions  in  print,  and  interesting  quotations  might  be  given 
here  if  space  permitted,  but  three  citations  must  suffice.® 

The  distribution  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  resources 

®  J.  H.  Canfield,  librarian  (then)  of  Columbia  University,  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Librarians  in  1902,  p.  174,  in  Library  journal,  vol.  xxvii. 

*  H.  L.  Koopman,  librarian  of  Brown  University,  Library  journal,  vol. 
xix,  p.  25  of  the  Conference  of  Librarians  in  1894.  J.  T.  Gerould,  when 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Library  journal,  vol.  xxviii.  Con¬ 
ference,  p.  48.  J.  H.  Canfield,  then  librarian  of  Columbia  University, 
Library  journal,  vol.  xxvii,  Conference,  p.  i/S- 
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of  a  library,  without  duplication,  means  the  scattering  or 
segregation  of  the  books  that  are  most  positively  in  demand, 
the  living  literature  in  all  departments  of  study.  Thousands 
of  the  best  books,  not  actually  in  use,  are  reserved  and  virtu¬ 
ally  inaccessible  in  seminary  rooms,  or  in  department  rooms 
are  only  half  accessible  during  but  half  of  the  day.  In  this 
the  convenience  to  one  department  or  to  special  students  is 
offset  by  inconvenience  to  others.  A  committee  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  urged  that  the  collections  for  the  studies 
of  the  humanities  should  be  combined  into  three  groups,  “  to 
the  end  that  the  libraries  might  be  more  efficiently  and  eco¬ 
nomically  administered;  that  the  readers  and  investigators 
might  use  them  with  less  waste  of  time  and  energy;  and 
that  the  work  of  the  departments  concerned  might  be  brought 
into  closer  connection  and  harmony.”  ^ 

The  distribution  of  a  university  library’s  resources  might 
better  be  justified,  if  the  departments  of  knowledge  w'ere  as 
independent  of  each  other  as  have  been  the  departments  of 
instruction.  But  sciences  and  studies,  however  distinctive  the 
special  purposes  and  the  central  points  of  view,  generally 
survey  a  much  broader  range  of  neighbor  fields  with  some 
common  ground.  Certain  neighbors  have  been  involved  in 
boundary  disputes;  but  now  fences  are  coming  down  every¬ 
where,  and  most  of  us  are  living  in  some  sense  of  community. 
There  is  a  marked  advance  toward  unity  in  modern  science. 
How,  then,  should  the  literature  of  knowledge  be  partitioned? 
Chemistry,  one  of  the  most  special  of  sciences,  is  now  inex¬ 
tricable  from  physics.  Mineralogy  is  interwoven  with  chem¬ 
istry  on  the  one  hand  and  with  geology  on  the  other.  As  for 
bio-chemistry,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  belongs  most  to 
physiology  or  to  chemistry.  These  are  examples  from  the 
natural  sciences,  which  the  University  of  Chicago  faculties 
compromised  to  separate.  The  humanities,  which  they  agreed 
were  not  to  be  so  separated,  are  indeed  more  closely  inter¬ 
woven.  Ethnography  furnishes  data  to  sociology  as  well  as 
to  anthropology;  sociology  is  related  to  psychology,  and  this 
to  physiology;  folk-lore  lies  at  the  threshold  of  comparative 

’’  University  of  Chicago,  Decennial  Publications,  ist  Series,  vol.  i,  p.  i66. 
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religion  and  also  at  that  of  literature ;  the  history  of  literature 
and  the  history  of  society  go  hand  in  hand,  while  economic 
history  walks  now  with  political  history  and  now  with  eco¬ 
nomics;  economics  goes  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  sociology 
on  the  one  side  and  technology  on  the  other ;  technologies  are 
counterparts  of  theoretical  sciences;  and  finally  theories,  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  fundamentals  of  sciences  merge  into  the  special 
extensions  or  the  special  problems  of  philosophy. 

In  view  of  these  complications,  how  shall  the  books  be  appor¬ 
tioned  and  distributed  without  endless  duplication?  It  is 
difficult  enough  merely  to  classify  them.  A  large  proportion 
of  them  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  students  in  several 
departments.  Sooner  or  later  the  departments  find  that  there 
is  less  advantage  in  standing  alone  than  they  had  supposed; 
and  it  remains  for  them  to  realize  the  greater  advantages  of 
cooperation.  One  by  one  the  great  university  libraries  are 
taking  steps  in  this  direction.  The  librarian  of  Yale  states 
ill  his  report  for  1910  (p.  38)  :  “  The  fact  that  during  the  past 
few  years  a  number  of  departmental  libraries  have  seen  their 
advantage  in  putting  themselves  under  the  management  of  the 
University  Library  points  to  an  extension  of  that  method  of 
conducting  their  affairs.”  Harvard,  by  recent  action,  has  ad¬ 
vanced  farther  than  Yale  toward  central  organization.  The 
University  of  Chicago  has  been  a  decade  in  advance  of  Har¬ 
vard,  at  least  in  her  plans,  tho  these  are  not  yet  all  realized. 
The  scattered  departments  there  have  been  combined  into 
groups,  with  a  library  for  each  group,  and  for  the  humanities 
these  group  libraries  are  placed  in  a  congeries  of  connected 
buildings  so  close  that  this  aggregation  of  groups  is  virtually 
a  unity,  and  might  more  conveniently  and  economically  be 
so  in  reality.  A  somewhat  similar  plan  of  grouping  depart¬ 
ments  in  several  buildings,  each  with  its  library,  and  with 
centralized  administration,  is  being  developed  at  Columbia 
University.®  Brown  University  has  come  still  closer  to  cen- 

*  “  The  book  collection  in  each  building  shall  be  administered  as  a  unit 
and  in  either  of  these  three  ways:  (i)  by  consolidation  of  collections, 
(2)  by  centralization  of  service,  (3)  by  cooperation  of  the  departments 
interested.”  A  Regulation  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Trustees, 
dated  January  3,  1911,  quoted  in  the  Columbia  University  quarterly,  March, 
1911,  p.  191. 
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tralization.  The  report  of  a  recent  joint  committee  on  the 
library,  after  quoting  a  resolution  of  1893  establishing  even  at 
that  early  date  the  principle  of  centralization,  continues : 

“  It  is  recognized  that  while  a  university  library  finds  its  main  useful¬ 
ness  in  serving  current  instruction  and  research,  it  still  has  a  field  as  a 
general  library  for  reference  and  culture,  .  .  . 

“  The  convenience  of  individual  departments  places  the  emphasis  upon 
separation,  but  the  more  important  considerations  of  convenient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  administration,  safety  from  fire  and  loss,  as  well  as  the  effective¬ 
ness  that  attaches  to  a  well-rounded,  large,  and  unified  collection  available 
to  the  entire  university  public,  call  for  emphasis  upon  the  claims  of  the 
main  library.”  * 

The  recently  installed  John  Hay  Library  is  for  Brown’s 
general  collection  and  for  the  central  administration;  and  it 
will  also  contain  the  special  collections,  except  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  (for  Americana),  which  will  continue  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  beautiful  building  erected  for  it  a  few  years  ago, 
a  furlong  away.  “  Nearly  all  the  department  libraries  not 
connected  with  the  laboratories  will  be  accommodated  in  the 
old  building;  and  the  latter  will  communicate  with  the  new 
by  means  of  an  electric  book-carrier,  thus  making  available 
to  readers  in  either  building  the  resources  of  the  other, 

.  .  .  ”  This  is  approaching  very  closely  to  the  ideal.  May 
the  architects  take  notice,  and  also  the  university  presidents. 

Having  considered  accessibility  and  convenience,  that  is,  the 
economies  of  users,  let  us  further  consider  the  economies  of 
administration,  the  cost  of  duplicating  books,  of  extra  space, 
and  of  additional  servdce.  The  economic  aspect,  the  inade¬ 
quacy  or  poverty  of  funds,  like  the  very  poor  of  Scripture, 
is  with  us  always.  For  the  less  prosperous  institutions  it  is 
indeed  poverty  of  funds;  for  even  the  most  affluent  it  is  inade¬ 
quacy.  Yale’s  librarian  in  his  Report  for  1910  (p.  5,  6,  and 
10),  presents  the  matter  thus: 

“  With  the  growth  of  the  library  as  an  important  factor  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  university,  the  financial  burden  upon  the  university 

*  Report  of  the  President,  1910,  p.  68. 

Handbook  of  the  John  Hay  Library,  1911,  p.  10. 
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must  necessarily  grow,  unless  the  library’s  invested  funds  are  largely 
increased.  .  .  . 

“  Nowadays  the  character  of  instruction  is  such  that  it  requires  the 
students,  even  in  the  lower  classes,  to  have  at  hand  and  constantly  use  a 
large  collection  of  books,  .  .  . 

“  New  departments  of  study  and  investigation  are  constantly  being 
opened  up,  calling  for  a  large  outlay  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  library 
in  supplying  desired  material  in  these  fields,  .  .  .  Without  satisfactorily 
meeting  these  demands  the  instruction  in  such  lines  will  inevitably  suffer, 
if  it  has  not  already  suffered.” 

A  large  continual  demand  usually  necessitates  some  duplica¬ 
tion  of  books,  however  they  are  placed,  and  such  duplication 
is  serviceable,  not  uneconomical;  but,  where  the  duplication 
increases  chiefly  because  the  demand  is  distributed,  it  may  be 
needlessly  wasteful.  This  applies  forcibly  to  the  duplication 
of  expensive  works  of  reference,  to  sets  of  periodicals,  and 
also  to  standard  authorities.  How  many  sets  of  The  ency- 
clopcedia  Britannica  would  be  requisite  for  the  several  reading- 
rooms  of  a  great  university?  How  many  subscriptions  to  the 
costly  International  catalogue  of  scientiiic  literature  at  over 
eighty  dollars  a  year  for  each?  A  standard  work  on  sanitary 
engineering  or  on  the  nervous  system  may  be  wanted  in  three 
or  four  departments.  Where  the  demand  is  frequent  and  con¬ 
stant,  duplication  is  proper;  but  where  the  demands  do  not 
often  conflict,  the  duplication  is  really  unnecessary,  if  there 
be  good  service  and  cooperation.  The  departmental  collections 
might  indeed  be  kept  compact,  if  we  could  realize  the  ideal  of 
Mr.  Gerould : 

“  The  university  library  exists  for  the  whole  university — all  of  it  for 
the  whole  university.  In  an  ideal  condition,  every  book  in  it  should  be 
available,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  if  it  is  not  actually  in  use.  This  should 
be  our  aim,  and  it  should  be  from  this  viewpoint  that  we  should  judge 
the  efficiency  of  our  administration  and  the  value  of  any  proposed 
change.”  “ 

This  is  not  an  ideal  merely ;  it  is  “  our  aim  ” ;  it  is  nearly 
attained  in  well-organized  public  libraries,  and  it  shall  be  ap¬ 
proached  in  university  libraries  too,  despite  the  greater  com¬ 
plexity  of  their  relations,  when  they  are  equally  well  organized 
and  when  cooperation  with  the  departments  is  effective. 

“  From  the  article  cited  above. 
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As  departmental  and  seminary  collections  expand  into  special 
libraries,  the  extra  space  required  leads  to  additional  build¬ 
ing.  But  modern  architecture  is  costly.  Then  special  libraries 
need  special  custodians.  Without  supervision,  the  collections 
fall  into  disorder,  there  is  no  assurance  of  locating  books,  and 
many  volumes  are  lost.  The  rooms  tend  to  lose  their  char¬ 
acter  of  reading-rooms  and  to  become  a  resort  for  conversa¬ 
tion.  Where,  however,  it  is  feasible  to  employ  a  custodian 
who  is  also  a  specialized  reference  librarian,  the  assistance  he 
may  render  may  justify  the  cost  of  the  room  better  than  the 
convenience  for  which  probably  it  was  established.  The  spe¬ 
cial  libraries  should  be  open  during  the  same  hours  as  the 
general  library.  Funds  being  subject  to  so  many  demands,  it 
is  an  acute  question,  even  for  the  most  prosperous  institutions, 
whether  competent  service  to  maintain  a  congeries  of  special 
libraries  can  be  afforded.  Special  custodians  do  not  insure 
effective  service  and  satisfaction,  unless  there  be  cooperation 
between  the  departments  and  good  organization.  Without 
this,  the  division  of  responsibility  results  in  evasions  and 
waste,  losses  and  inefficiency. 

Of  less  importance,  but  still  a  considerable  item  of  cost,  is 
the  compilation  of  records  and  catalogs  consequent  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  collections.  This  involves  more  technical 
detail  than  those  unfamiliar  with  the  complexities  would  sup¬ 
pose.  Where  the  collections  are  extensive,  separate  catalogs 
are  needed  in  the  departments.  Some  of  our  universities  have 
gone  farther  in  providing  for  some  departments  catalogs  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  library  in  the  related  subjects.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  temporary  lending  or  deposit  of  books  re¬ 
quires,  under  any  adaptable  charging  system,  but  comparatively 
simple  records. 

The  argument  for  convenience  is  supplemented  by  the  plea 
for  freedom  in  the  use  of  books,  even  at  the  cost  of  care  and 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  department,  or 
of  extra  service  for  attendance  and  supervision.  This  view 
has  been  well  stated  by  Mr.  Hicks,  of  the  Columbia  University 
Library : 

"The  reference  use  of  books  in  department  reading-rooms  is  intensive 
because  the  collections  are  selected,  not  too  large,  and  less  confusing  to 
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the  student.  All  the  books  are  on  open  shelves,  so  that,  within  limits, 
the  student  may  browse  at  will.  There  is  no  formality,  and  books  may 
be  found  without  consulting  a  complicated  catalogue.”  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  quarterly,  March,  1911,  p.  187. 

Freedom  in  the  companionship  of  books  is  a  most  desirable 
thing,  and  students  nowadays  can  hardly  be  induced  to  make 
too  much  of  it.  But,  so  far  as  this  argument  for  freedom  is 
superposed  upon  the  argument  for  convenience  to  the  depart¬ 
ment,  it  is  like  a  misplaced  cockade  on  a  misshapen  hat.  Does 
freedom  increase  with  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
university?  Or  does  convenience,  to  the  majority?  Rather 
does  the  hindrance  of  all  who  are  outside  of  the  department, 
besides  the  hindrance  in  service,  in  cooperation,  and  in  super¬ 
vision,  increase  with  the  distance  at  which  books  in  demand 
are  segregated. 

But  there  is  another  aspect.  Students  need  guides  and 
books  interpreters.  Catalogs,  bibliographies,  and  bookish  talk 
have  their  places,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 
In  many  cases  instructors  or  specialists  are  more  competent 
to  give  guidance.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
special  reading-rooms,  where  funds  permit  the  employment  of 
a  number  of  qualified  reference  librarians  combining  bibli¬ 
ographical  with  broad  scientific  and  sofiie  special  knowledge. 
But  the  limitations  of  this  kind  of  service  are  patent;  for  the 
sociologist  or  technologist  can  hardly  cover  the  very  broad 
field  comprised  by  his  collection  so  as  to  satisfy  all  require¬ 
ments  of  the  special  workers  who  are  likely  to  consult  him. 
More  intensive,  however,  may  be  the  assistance  given  to  stu¬ 
dents  by  their  own  instructors.  The  department  of  Political 
Science  in  the  college  with  which  the  writer  is  connected  man¬ 
ages  its  library  very  effectively  in  this  manner.  The  members 
of  the  department  in  turn  spend  each  an  afternoon  working 
with  the  students  among  the  books.  This  is  an  extension  of 
the  principle  of  the  seminar.  Its  maintenance  depends  upon 
the  willingness  of  the  instructors  and  their  freedom  from 
other  duties  and  engagements  during  the  hours  of  the  demand. 

But,  however  commendable  as  seminary  instruction,  this 
intensive  work  tends  to  confine  the  interests  of  the  students  to 
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the  scope  of  the  department  and  thus  to  limit  their  mental 
horizon  and  their  culture.  The  student’s  mind  should  not  be 
wholly  occupied  with  two  or  three  specialties.  If  these  are 
to  be  developed,  it  should  be  upon  a  broad  basis.  This  is  one 
of  the  Harvard  “  ideas,”  and  is  upheld  there  even  in  the 
schools  of  applied  science.  Yet  how  dominating  even  in  Har¬ 
vard  overspecialization  may  become  under  the  elective  and  the 
departmental  system  appears  from  the  courses  criticized  by 
Mr.  Slosson.^^  Viewed  from  high  ground,  this  consideration 
may  be  of  greater  importance  than  either  cost  or  convenience. 
Training  for  efficiency  is  indeed  intensive,  but  true  culture  is 
comprehensive.  Training  prepares  the  man;  culture  improves 
him.  The  best  men  with  the  highest  abilities  are  produced 
by  education  that  not  only  develops  purposes  and  faculties,  but 
which  correlates  the  data  of  the  sciences  within  a  consistent 
and  stable  philosophy  and  which  engenders  a  wholesome  sym¬ 
pathy  with  human  life  in  the  foreground  of  the  perspective 
of  human  history.  The  college  provides  a  foundation  for 
this  true  culture,  and  to  this  the  college  library  contributes 
some  of  the  best  elements.  A  small  margin  of  time  may  by 
the  average  student  be  spent  to  good  advantage  under  the 
broadening  influences  of  the  “  university  of  books.”  In  the 
college  reading-room,  or  undergraduate  study,  where  so  much 
prescribed  work  must  be  done,  students  may  derive  inestima¬ 
ble  benefits  from  occasional  digressions  following  their  in¬ 
clinations,  or  from  a  desultory  perusal  of  belles  lettres.  More 
attractive,  however,  to  the  student  of  literary  tastes  and  more 
conducive  to  his  literary  refinement  is  the  “  select  library,”  pro¬ 
posed  in  1894  by  Mr.  Koopman,  librarian  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  developed  also  in  some  other  libraries.  In  the 
beautiful  library  of  Bowdoin  College  an  easeful,  retired  room 
invites  the  lover  of  books  and  refined  surroundings.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Benson,  the  genial  Oxford  essayist,  in  his  mellow  little 
book  entitled  From  a  college  window,  gives  us  an  essay  on 
“  Books,”  which  to  me  seems  one  of  the  best  on  this  fond 
subject,  and  one  of  the  best  things  in  this  essay  is  its  plea 
for  “  the  ethical  motive  in  reading.”  Let  us  find  space  here 

**  Slosson,  Great  American  universities,  p.  12-13. 
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to  repeat  wise  words  of  his :  “  And  thus,  as  I  say,  the  reading 
that  is  done  in  such  mood  has  little  of  precise  acquisition  or 
definite  attainment  about  it;  it  is  a  desire  rather  to  feed  and 
console  the  spirit — to  enter  the  region  in  which  it  seems  better 
to  wonder  than  to  know,  to  aspire  rather  than  to  define,  to 
hope  rather  than  to  be  satisfied.” 

For  the  faculty,  too,  it  would  indeed  be  well  to  provide 
a  special,  more  retired  reading-room.  For  relaxation  and 
refreshment  it  behooves  student  and  instructor  as  well  to  leave 
the  specialized  pursuit  in  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  to 
abide  for  a  fortunate  and  perhaps  memorable  interval  with 
the  literature  of  power.  It  is  not  in  the  seminar  only,  under 
the  guidance  and  influence  of  an  inspiring  intellectual  life,  that 
the  more  perfect  knowledge  is  nurtured,  but  in  communion 
with  the  living  inspiration  of  immortal  books  in  their  sanctu¬ 
ary.  Where  so  much  is  spent  for  architecture  and  equipment, 
perhaps  not  all  wisely  spent,  were  it  not  well  to  appropriate 
some  portion  for  this  ideal  and  purpose?  So  far  as  the 
inspiration  of  books  is  to  be  regarded,  is  it  really,  then,  more 
impressive  or  effectual  to  array  in  the  several  departmental 
reading-rooms  the  standard  authorities  and  the  important 
monographs  on  the  closely  related  subjects  than  it  is  to  garner 
in  a  room  special  only  for  its  refinements  the  chosen  writings 
of  all  literatures  for  the  culture  of  receptive  readers,  and  to 
complete  the  larger  central  reading-room  with  a  representation 
of  all  sciences  for  the  information  of  all  students? 

Convenience,  freedom,  efficiency,  cost,  educational  aims, 
and  cultural  values,  these  have  been  considered,  but  there  is 
one  more  argument  that  professors  have  brought  forward. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  departmental  collection  may  be  developed 
the  better  under  the  care  of  the  professor.  This  may  some¬ 
times  be  true  and  sometimes  not  so.  There  is  evidence  on 
both  sides.  But,  in  having  entire  charge,  what  advantage  does 
the  professor  find  to  compensate  for  the  care  and  responsi¬ 
bility?  What  hindrance  would  he  experience  in  cooperating 
with  a  librarian  who  has  a  central  point  of  view  and  com¬ 
prehensive  methods,  and  also  a  proper  ideal  of  service?  .Why 
does  the  professor  argue  for  care  rather  than  for  cooperation? 
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Does  he  complain  of  the  selection  af  books?  But  has  it  not 
been  by  the  professors  chiefly  that  these  collections  have  been 
built  up  ?  The  librarians  have  sometimes  cooperated  with  the 
professors,  supplied  apparent  needs  or  checked  disproportion¬ 
ate  growths;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  professors  have 
sometimes  merely  cooperated  with  the  librarians,  recommend¬ 
ing  good  books,  condemning  the  valueless,  and  indicating  de¬ 
ficiencies.  While  the  services  of  the  librarians  are  needed,  the 
cooperation  of  the  professors  is  indeed  necessary.  They  know 
the  special  literature;  they  know  the  special  needs;  and  they 
are  usually  men  of  liberality  and  integrity.  Tho  many  li¬ 
brarians  have  been  esteemed  as  men  of  broad  interests,  and 
tho  a  few  have  indeed  attained  distinction  in  scholarship  or 
been  prominent  in  affairs,  the  majority  have  seemed  of  dis¬ 
tinctly  lower  mental  stature  than  their  compeers  in  the  faculty. 
But  no  one  mind  should  be  held  competent  to  select  books  for 
all  the  subjects  comprized  by  a  university  library. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  seldom  been  found  that 
under  the  management  of  the  professor  the  departmental  col¬ 
lection  has  been  neither  well  developed  nor  satisfactorily  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  professor’s  interests  may  be  too  special  for 
this  purpose.  The  collections  are  sometimes  evidently  lop¬ 
sided,  developed  with  reference  to  a  few  specialties.  However 
liberal  most  professors  may  be,  it  would  appear  from  pub¬ 
lished  statements  that  it  is  not  well  to  commit  entirely  into 
their  hands  either  the  management  of  the  special  libraries  or 
even  the  selection  of  the  books.  What  is  wanted,  then,  is 
cooperation  between  professors  and  librarians.  Method,  which 
is  part  of  the  librarian’s  professional  equipment,  may  make 
up  to  some  extent  for  his  lack  of  knowledge,  and  he  should 
prove  of  assistance  to  the  department  in  furnishing  and  econ¬ 
omizing  its  collection.  Moreover,  since  the  interests  involved 
are  broader  than  the  department,  the  selection  of  books,  as 
well  as  the  apportionment  of  funds,  should  to  a  certain  extent 
be  regulated  by  the  faculty  and  its  committee,  and  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  departments  should  be  organized  with  cen¬ 
tralized  administration  and  service. 

The  foregoing  arguments  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
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from  them  are  centered  about  three  main  questions,  that  is,  they 
may  be  viewed  from  three  different  aspects — the  question  of 
convenience,  the  question  of  economy  of  funds,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  educational  aim.  For  convenience  and  freedom  in  the 
use  of  books  the  departmental  collections  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  should  be  maintained.  But  they  should  be  for  refer¬ 
ence  and  for  laboratory  use  rather  than  for  lending,  for  re¬ 
search,  or  for  storage.  In  the  laboratory  a  special  collection 
is  indispensable,  but  it  should  be  restricted  to  the  necessary 
books,  and  these  should  not  be  subject  to  outside  demand. 
The  departmental  reference  collection  is  well  justified  so  long 
as  it  is  compact  and  accessible  to  all  during  the  entire  college 
day,  and  so  long  as  the  books  that  are  desirable  for  lending 
are  duplicated  in  the  central  library  for  circulation.  Elemen¬ 
tary  seminary  instruction  may  be  conducted  in  the  department 
rooms,  but  the  advanced  seminar  should  be  contiguous  to  the 
research  collections  centralized  in  the  main  library.  By  segre¬ 
gation  of  the  books  for  the  convenience  of  the  department  the 
workers  in  other  departments  are  inconvenienced.  In  view 
of  the  interrelations  of  sciences  and  studies  the  distribution  of 
the  resources  necessitates  expensive  duplication  of  supply  or 
else  inconsistent  refusal  to  satisfy  reasonable  demands.  Co¬ 
operation,  by  which  duplication  may  be  minimized,  is  effective 
only  thru  centralized  service  and  supervision.  Of  these  con¬ 
clusions  there  can  hardly  be  question,  and  they  are  becoming 
established  in  a  consensus  of  opinion  based  largely  upon  ex¬ 
perience  and  upon  comparative  study  of  needs  and  of  con¬ 
ditions.  Here,  for  instance,  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Bishop, 
reference  librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  formerly  of 
Princeton  University : 

“  If  centralization  meant  any  less  efficient  service,  any  increase  of 
expense,  any  considerable  loss  to  faculty  and  students,  it  should  be  op¬ 
posed  most  vigorously.  But  it  should  mean  the  exact  opposite  of  all  this. 
Centralization  in  management,  and  even  the  physical  concentration  of  books 
in  one  building  must  produce  economy  of  time,  of  money,  and — always 
providing  a  sane  architectural  plan  is  secured — greater  convenience  to  the 
greatest  number.”  {Library  Journal,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  i8.) 

The  sense  of  ownership  developed  with  the  acquisitiveness 
of  the  professor’s  departmental  library.  As  the  collections 
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grew  and  the  responsibilities  increased,  it  was  found  that  their 
administration  was  not  always  liberal  and  efficient.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  and  economies. of  centralization  have  now  become 
manifest.  The  ownership  of  all  the  collections  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  residing  in  the  institution  at  large,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  trustees,  under  the  supervision  of  the  library  com¬ 
mittee,  and  under  the  custodianship  of  the  librarian  and  his 
staff.  These  relations  should  be  adjusted  in  the  interests  of 
immediate  responsibility  and  economy  of  service  and  super¬ 
vision.  Purchases  for  all  the  collections  should  be  made  thru 
the  central  office  and  the  records  should  be  kept  there.  As 
the  departmental  collections  are  for  convenient  reference,  not 
for  storage,  the  selection  should  from  time  to  time  be  revised. 
New  books  will  displace  older  and  less  used  books,  and  these 
should  revert  to  the  general  library.  The  funds  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books  should  be  apportioned  by  the  library  committee, 
or  by  a  larger  special  committee  of  the  faculty,  according  to 
the  needs  and  uses  of  the  departments.  Books  should  be 
purchased  from  other  funds  or  accepted  from  donors  only 
upon  condition  that  they  are  to  be  incorporated  into  the  system 
and  subject  to  the  regulations.  The  selection  of  books  for  the 
department  should  be  made  thru  the  head  of  the  department, 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  librarian  and  the  library  com¬ 
mittee,  and  should  be  related  to  the  specialties  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  rather  than  to  those  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  service 
had  better  usually  be  rendered  by  the  general  library. 

Administrative  measures,  however,  must  be  adapted  to  the 
topographical  and  architectural  conditions.  There  has  been 
an  immense  development,  from  the  disciplinary  college  to  the 
liberal  university.  The  body  of  students  has  expanded  ten¬ 
fold  and  has  become  distributed  in  a  complex  of  relations  that 
is  even  more  amazing  than  the  labyrinth  of  buildings  that 
comprises  them.  Architectural  ideals,  perspective,  the  love 
of  landscape,  the  loveliness  of  lawns  and  trees,  of  paths  and 
vistas,  the  natural  fondness  of  the  broad-minded  for  broad 
prospects,  these  have  determined  the  physical  aspect  of  our 
universities  more  than  regard  for  convenience  in  work  and 
economy  in  expense.  If  there  had  been  less  princely  donors 
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and  if  the  architects  had  been  less  magnificent  (in  the  Latin 
sense  of  the  word),  if  these  cities  of  learning  had  not  grown, 
as  cities  do,  by  additional  building  more  than  by  rebuilding, 
they  might  have  been  planned  with  truer  foresight  and  with 
wiser  regard  to  the  advantage  of  centralizing  an  educational 
center.  The  presidents,  professors,  librarians,  and  architects 
might  now  plan  better  and  more  magnificent  edifices  in  better 
perspective  and  proportion  than  we  have  in  these  aggregations 
of  ill-assorted  structures,  and  in  better  unity  of  style  com¬ 
prising  the  diversity  of  purposes. 

At  the  center  of  the  university  should  be  placed  its  admin¬ 
istrative  offices  and  records,  and  its  library  with  all  its  re¬ 
sources.  A  comprehensive  reference  collection  should  be  in 
the  general  reading-room.  The  general  collection  of  peri¬ 
odicals,  the  undergraduates’  study,  and  the  “  select  library,” 
should  be  in  adjacent  rooms.  The  seminary  rooms  for  re¬ 
search  should  adjoin  the  book-stacks  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
main  subjects  of  the  studies  and  yet  not  at  an  inconvenient 
distance  from  other  related  resources.  The  central  collection 
should  therefore  be  well  classified  upon  a  basis  of  modern 
science  and  with  practical  regard  to  the  correlations  of  mod¬ 
ern  studies.^®  The  departments  of  instruction,  with  their  lec¬ 
ture  halls,  classrooms,  laboratories,  museums,  etc.,  and  their 
special  reading-rooms  with  their  reference  collections,  would 
congregate  about  this  center  as  closely  as  architectural  accom¬ 
modations  would  permit,  in  adjacent  or  even  in  adjoining 
buildings  connected  by  bridge  and  mechanical  book-carrier  and 
by  telephone.  Some  might  indeed  be  beyond  a  campus  or 
quadrangle,  but  only  those  should  be  distant  which  depend 
upon  some  advantage  in  the  location,  such  as  that  of  a  city  to 
a  college  of  law  or  of  medicine,  or  of  forests,  fields,  or  foun¬ 
dries  to  the  related  technologies.  A  little  beyond  the  lawns 
might  be  the  dormitories  and  the  clubhouses.  Somewhat  apart, 
the  gymnasia,  the  athletic  fields,  the  tennis  courts,  the  places 
of  recreation,  might  have  more  wholesome  freedom  in  open 
spaces,  while  theaters  and  parks  might  afford  the  architects 

“  A  system  developed  for  this  purpose  by  the  writer  was  outlined  in  the 
Library  journal  of  August,  1910. 
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larger  opportunities  for  esthetic  creations  with  perspectives 
and  landscapes. 

The  idea  contemplated  supposes  some  limit  to  the  number  of 
students  and  to  the  number  of  books.  Our  universities  as 
units  or  centers  are  not  likely  to  develop  beyond  the  possible 
capacity  of  such  a  plan.  Architects  of  ability  would  probably 
not  recoil  from  the  problem  of  planning  thus  for  a  uni¬ 
versity  of  10,000,  or  even  of  20,000  students.  But  is  there 
not  a  limit  rather  to  the  capacity  of  an  educational  com¬ 
munity  to  accommodate  and  assimilate  a  multitude  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  educational  aims?  If  an  institution  should  ever 
become  too  elephantine,  its  cultural  and  social  “  atmosphere  ” 
would  probably  deteriorate  sooner  than  its  architectural  plan 
would  prove  to  be  inadequate.  Some  anticipatory  objections 
have  already  been  made  to  undergraduate  Harvard.  These 
objections,  however,  apply  less  to  graduate  schools.  The  very 
interesting  recent  suggestion  of  President  Taylor,  of  Vassar 
College,  occurs  to  mind  in  this  connection.^*  Still,  even  should 
Vassar  ever  have  a  duplicate  college,  she  would  have  but  one 
library.  Was  not  the  President  of  Vassar  one  of  the  first 
to  proclaim  the  idea  that  “  the  library  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  institution  ”  ?  President  Harper  is  accredited  with  having 
gone  farther  in  prophesying  that  the  library  tends  to  absorb 
the  whole  university.  If  correctly  reported,  this  may  still 
seem  utopian;  but  the  truth  that  is  there  for  us  is  that  the 
university  and  the  library  are  an  inseparable  unity.  This 
has  already  been  half  realized  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 
During  the  discussions  there  in  1901,  Professor  Judson,  now 
President,  exprest  his  view  thus : 

“  An  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  would  seem  to  me  to  lie  in 
combining  the  departmental  libraries  so  far  as  possible  with  the  general 
library.  The  department  library  might  consist  of  a  collection  of  books 
gathered  in  a  single  room  adjacent  to  the  main  stacks.  In  that  case,  books 
not  found  in  the  library,  but  which  the  student  desires  to  use,  can  easily 
be  obtained,  and  transfers  in  both  directions  would  be  exceedingly  easy 
to  make.”  ” 

**  Educational  Review,  June,  1911,  “The  problem  of  the  larger  col¬ 
lege.” 

“  University  of  Chicago  record,  vol.  v,  p.  2. 
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“  Primarily  the  center  of  the  so-called  humane  studies,  the 
library  is  in  a  fundamental  sense  the  center  of  all  studies.  It 
is  the  home  not  only  of  the  books  we  consult,  but  of  the 
books  we  read,  and  it  is  the  books  we  read  that  sharpen  our 
minds  and  kindle  our  emotions,  thus  preparing  us  to  become 
competent  students  in  whatever  branch  of  knowledge  our  spe¬ 
cial  instincts  and  capacities  may  lead  us  to  pursue.  There  is 
no  broad-minded  teacher  who  does  not  prefer  to  instruct  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  been  and  are  fairly  wide  readers.  This  is  but 
to  say  that  there  is  no  thoroly  qualified  member  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  who  does  not  recognize  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  library.” 

A  university  is  much  more  than  its  library;  it  trains  men 
not  merely  to  read,  but  to  reason.  We  may  well  bear  in 
mind,  however,  the  words  of  Carlyle :  “  All  that  the  university, 
or  final  highest  school,  can  do  for  us  is  still  but  what  the 
first  school  began  doing,  teach  us  to  read.” 

The  question  of  educational  aim  may  be  debatable  eter¬ 
nally;  there  are  currents  and  eddies  in  educational  as  in  all 
progress;  but  the  present  trend  of  specialization  has  been 
turned  by  its  counter  current  where  Science  and  Technology 
have  found  that  they  are  brain  and  hand  of  the  same  ascend¬ 
ing  human  will,  whose  higher  thought  is  Philosophy  and 
whose  higher  expression  and  creative  realization  is  Art.  Have 
we  here  a  question  of  training  for  efficiency  or  of  education 
for  culture?  The  best  efficiency  in  a  socialized  environment 
is  not  acquired  thru  mere  specialization ;  nor  is  the  best  culture 
in  humanized  life  attained  without  the  self-realization  that 
arises  from  special  efficiency  in  some  human  activity  or  art. 
Our  colleges  and  universities  should  foster  both  these  educa¬ 
tional  aims  or  ideals.  In  this  preliminary  world  of  men  and 
books,  of  student  interests,  athletics,  and  social  diversions, 
it  is  the  library,  and  more  particularly  the  “  select  ”  student 
library,  that  largely  provides  for  the  culture  of  the  unfolding 
mind  in  freedom  of  access  to  all  science  and  all  literature,  in 
companionship  with  the  wise  and  noble  of  the  present  and  of 


“  Editorial  in  the  Columbia  University  quarterly  for  March,  1911,  p.  243. 
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the  past,  and  with  the  immortal  thoughts  that  go  forward 
into  the  future  and  abide  forever. 

Some  day  when  we  have  done  with  erecting  donations  from 
sometimes  ill-gotten  wealth  into  architectural  monuments  in 
commemoration  of  the  liberal  or  lordly  donors,  our  great  in¬ 
stitutions,  our  cities  or  states,  or  nations,  may  provide  still 
more  liberally  for  building  greater  temples  to  the  unity  of 
man’s  knowledge.  Nobler  artistic  forms  may  then  have  larger 
cultural  influences  on  the  mind  of  the  community.  It  would 
indeed  be  fitting  that  an  all-comprehensive  library  should  be 
at  the  center,  and  around  this  the  circle  of  studies — books,  and 
the  teachers  who  open  the  resources  of  books. 

Henry  E.  Bliss 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


VII 


THE  MANCHU  DYNASTY  IN  CHINA 

School  and  college  teachers  who  wish  to  inform  their  pupils 
as  to  what  is  happening  in  China  will  do  well  to  make  use  of 
the  following  admirable  article,  which  was  contributed  to  a 
recent  issue  of  the  London  Times.  [The  Editor.] 

The  name  China  retains  for  most  of  us  the  romantic  flavor 
which  it  has  possest  for  many  centuries.  To  the  ancients  it 
represented  the  shadowy  region  whence  came  the  silks  and 
brocades  which  great  ladies  delighted  in,  as  they  do  now,  and 
whence  occasional  specimens  of  porcelain,  white  or  green  or 
imitating  various  colored  hard  stones,  made  their  way  across 
unknown  deserts. 

So  it  remained  until  in  the  thirteenth  century  an  outburst 
of  quite  a  unique  kind  occurred  among  the  nomads  of  the  great 
Asiatic  desert,  which  finally  led  to  the  conquest  of  all  the 
known  world  from  the  Sea  of  China  to  the  Carpathians.  The 
Russian  Empire  became  tributary  to  the  great  Mongol  Khan, 
who  had  his  imperial  seat  in  China.  Hungary  was  desolated, 
the  Prussian  knights  were  destroyed  at  Presburg,  while  Bagh¬ 
dad  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  Khali  fs  and 
their  splendid  rule. 

The  result  of  this  conquest  was  the  union  under  one  chief 
for  a  great  many  decades  of  a  vast  empire  stretching  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Pacific,  and  for  the 
first  time  China  past  out  of  the  realms  of  mist  and  fog  and 
became  a  reality  to  the  Western  world.  Travelers  with  pic¬ 
turesque  pens,  among  them  the  unapproached  raconteur  Marco 
Polo,  wandered  to  and  fro  between  Europe  and  “  Cathay,” 
and  caravans  exchanged  the  commodities  of  the  East  and  West 
at  the  same  time.  Many  discoveries,  such  as  the  printing 
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press,  banking,  the  mariner’s  compass,  gunpowder,  etc.,  made 
their  way  hither,  while  China  itself  was  flooded  with  new 
ideas,  especially  from  Persia. 

THE  CHINESE  PEOPLE 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  new  light  thus  obtained  did  much 
to  dissipate  the  romance  and  mystery  surrounding  the  won¬ 
derful  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  The  gap  between  ourselves  and 
the  thought  and  the  taste  of  its  picturesque  men  and  women 
drest  in  satin  robes,  with  their  often  impassive  yellow  faces 
and  slanting  eyes,  seemed  complete.  Their  language  was  so 
uncouth  in  structure,  their  writing  so  strange,  their  several 
religions  (one  more  curious  than  another)  so  puzzling,  their 
buildings,  especially  their  pagodas  and  temples,  their  ships, 
their  wonderful  porcelain  and  lacquer,  their  family  life,  their 
moral  and  political  theories — all  these  lookt  like  products  of 
another  world.  Artists,  dramatists,  and  picturesque  writers 
reveled  in  painting  the  oddities  of  these  queer  and  yet  most 
attractive  people. 

No  wonder  they  differed  so  much  from  us,  for  never,  save 
in  the  case  of  Japan,  did  a  civilized  human  community  live 
such  a  secluded  life  for  so  many  thousand  years.  Nature  had 
been  kind  to  them  in  this  respect;  except  on  one  side  it  gave 
them  impassable  frontiers — on  the  east  the  sea,  on  the  west 
the  mightiest  group  of  mountains  in  the  world,  Tibet;  on  the 
south  stretches  of  wild  country  thinly  peopled.  On  the  north 
alone  was  the  way  open  to  the  invader.  In  this  vast  ail-de-sac 
the  China  we  know  originated  and  grew.  Whence  its  people 
originally  came  we  know  not,  and,  so  far  as  available  evidence 
goes,  they  answer  more  nearly  to  what  the  Greeks  called 
autochthones  than  any  known  race.  They  are  remotely  akin 
to  the  Tibetans  in  speech,  while  in  this  respect  they  are  as  far 
as  well  can  be  from  their  neighbors  in  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
and  Turkestan,  in  Korea  and  Japan. 

THE  HUNDRED  FAMILIES  ” 

In  the  forests  and  hills  of  southern  China  numerous  scat¬ 
tered  and  primitive  tribes  exist,  for  the  most  part  classed  by 
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the  Chinese  under  the  name  Miaotze.  They  no  doubt  form  the 
wreckage  of  the  once  continuous  population  of  China  south  of 
the  Yangtsze  River  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Chinese. 
The  land  between  the  latter  and  the  so-called  Yellow  River 
is  the  original  home  of  the  Chinese  race,  the  so-called  “  hun¬ 
dred  families.”  Here  it  was  doubtless  developed,  perhaps  by 
the  combination  of  several  elements  in  primitive  times,  and 
here  it  has  past  thru  several  vicissitudes  of  glowing  life,  artistic 
skill  and  splendor,  political  and  moral  progress,  interwoven 
with  other  periods  of  almost  Byzantine  stagnation.  Each 
revival  was  apparently  coincident  with  a  huge  graft  of  fresh 
blood  and  fresh  ideas  imported  from  beyond  its  frontiers  when 
China  past  for  a  time  out  of  the  hands  of  its  own  folk  and 
became  subject  to  the  foreigner.  In  each  case  there  was  a 
culmination  of  prosperity  followed  by  dire  decay.  The  most 
famous  of  these  conquests,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  in 
its  effects  on  China,  was  the  Mongol  domination  above  men¬ 
tioned,  which  lasted  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Those 
to  whom  the  name  Mongol  is  unfamiliar  will  remember  the 
famous  and  very  enlightened  ruler  of  this  dynasty  apostro¬ 
phized  by  Coleridge  as  Kubla  Khan.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Mongols  were  driven  out,  and  the 
Chinese  recovered  their  own  again.  The  native  dynasty  which 
then  succeeded,  which  is  known  as  the  Ming  dynasty,  is  fa¬ 
miliar  enough  to  the  students  of  Chinese  art  for  its  fine  porce¬ 
lain  and  painting.  It  was  no  less  a  great  period  of  renascence 
in  literature,  and  some  of  the  mightiest  in  bulk  and  most  en¬ 
cyclopedic  works  which  the  world  has  seen  were  then  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  Ming  dynasty  lasted  till  the  fifth  decade  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  when  China  was  again  conquered  by  another 
race  of  foreigners  whose  name  is  familiar  enough  to  us  all — 
namely,  the  Manchus. 

THE  MANCHU  RACE 

Who,  then,  were  the  Manchus  ?  The  long  northern  frontier 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  bordered  by  three  races.  Physically 
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they  have  certain  marked  resemblances  in  their  yellow  skins, 
scanty  beards,  slanting  eyes,  and  flat  faces.  Their  languages 
differ  very  considerably  in  vocabulary,  but  are  akin  in  their 
grammatical  structure.  They  have,  however,  had  quite  distinct 
histories  from  early  times,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate 
their  kinship.  The  three  divisions  are  the  Turks,  the  Mongols, 
and  lastly  the  Manchus  and  their  relatives.  Once  the  eastern 
Turks  were  dominant  north  of  the  Chinese  Wall,  but  they  have 
gradually  moved  westward,  being  now  grouped  round  the 
Altai  Mountains  as  a  nucleus.  The  Mongols  lie  to  the  east 
of  them  in  the  deserts  of  Mongolia  so  called,  while  east  of 
the  Mongols  is  the  old  homeland  of  the  Manchus,  which  we 
call  Manchuria. 

The  Manchus  before  their  conquest  of  China  occupied  the 
southern  part  of  that  very  fertile  region  and  were  really  the 
civilized  and  cultured  portion  of  a  widespread  race  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  north  of  the  River  Amur  and  included  the 
Russian  province  of  Dauria  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  are 
known  as  Tungus. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  they  conquered  China 
the  Manchus  were  in  no  sense  barbarians.  Their  country  was 
very  fertile,  they  had  large  and  prosperous  towns,  fine  roads, 
and  a  literature  largely  consisting  of  translations  from 
standard  Chinese  books,  especially  Chinese  Buddhist  works. 
They  were  a  vigorous,  warlike  race.  Well  trained  and  armed, 
and  their  royal  family  was  also  a  gifted  stock.  The  Chinese, 
while  possessing  a  considerable  capacity  for  self-government, 
have  never  been  very  tactful  overlords.  Exacting,  at  times 
cruel,  and  always  supercilious,  they  have  had  many  troubles 
with  their  dependent  satellites,  the  chief  offenders  being  their 
frontier  agents  or  the  residents  at  the  neighboring  courts, 
whose  ways  have  been  too  often  intolerable  and  their  rapacity 
unbearable.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  Manchus 
should  have  lived  on  bad  terms  with  their  suzerain  at  Peking. 
They  doubtless  continually  remembered  that  they  had  once 
been  masters  of  northern  China,  which  when  conquered  by 
the  Mongols  was  ruled  by  a  dynasty  of  the  same  race  as  the 
later  Manchus,  and  known  as  the  Kiu,  or  golden,  dynasty. 
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THE  FIRST  MANCHU  EMPERORS 

Frontier  fights  continually  occurred,  and  at  length  the 
Manchu  ruler,  Thai  Tsu,  a  person  of  singular  gifts  and 
strength,  determined  to  invade  China,  where  the  army  was 
no  match  for  his  fine  soldiers.  This  took  place  in  1619  and 
the  following  years,  and  ended  in  the  conquest  of  the  empire 
and  the  substitution  of  a  Manchu  dynasty  for  that  of  the 
Ming. 

The  successors  of  the  first  conqueror  were  men  of  great 
force  and  ability,  and  notably  two  of  them,  who  had  long 
reigns  which  were  as  remarkable  for  the  revived  prowess  of 
China  in  the  field  of  arms  as  for  its  renewed  virility  in  the 
fields  of  art,  literature,  and  diplomacy,  and  the  country  was 
well  governed  and  prosperous.  The  two  great  men  were 
known  as  Kanghi  and  Kienlung. 

Vigorous  campaigns  were  fought  on  the  northern  frontier 
and  the  vast  area  occupied  by  the  Mongols,  and  the  more 
eastern  Turks  were  thoroly  subdued,  the  emperor  himself 
taking  part  in  them.  Trade  was  prosperous,  and  with  it  came 
the  improvement  of  the  larger  towns  and  the  encouragement 
of  progressive  theories.  The  Jesuit  and  other  missionaries  at 
Peking  introduced  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  had  a  well- 
fitted  observatory.  The  greatest  and  most  brilliant  period  in 
China’s  artistic  history  for  many  centuries  was  coincident  with 
the  two  reigns  just  mentioned,  and  when  we  march  thru  gal¬ 
leries  of  splendid  porcelain,  like  those  of  Mr.  Salting  or  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  we  do  not  forget  that  most  of  the  match¬ 
less  pieces  come  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  are  labeled  as  of  the  time 
of  Kanghi  and  Kienlung.  They  also  continued  the  excellent 
traditions  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  the  manufacture  of  cloisonne 
enamels  and  of  red  lacquer. 

Meanwhile  a  great  literary  revival  took  place.  The  em¬ 
peror  himself  wrote  poems,  and  one  example  of  them  may 
be  seen  cut  on  a  series  of  tablets  of  jade  at  the  British  Museum. 
Most  of  the  literature  was,  no  doubt,  translation,  but  it  was 
translation  on  a  great  scale  and  very  useful  to  the  foreign 
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scholar,  who  thus  got  a  good  guide  to  the  ambiguities  of 
Chinese  text  in  the  much  less  ambiguous  Manchu  translations. 

Presently  a  great  colonizing  movement  took  place.  The 
Chinese  poured  into  southern  Manchuria,  settled  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  Malacca,  and  secured  a  large  trade  in  the  seas  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

4 

A  GROWING  REACTION 

This  period  of  enlightenment  was  followed  by  the  usual 
nemesis.  The  Chinese  have  always  ended  by  absorbing  their 
masters.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Manchu  conquerors  to 
garrison  the  country,  especially  its  northern  provinces  and  the 
capital,  largely  with  men  of  purely  Manchu  blood.  They 
were  organized  in  a  number  of  special  regiments  known  as 
Banner  men.  This  was  natural,  since  the  Chinese  had  ceased 
to  be  a  warlike  race  like  themselves,  and  they  knew  well  that 
they  only  kept  China  by  the  sword  and  were  strangers  en¬ 
camped  in  the  country.  The  imperial  family,  the  very  nu¬ 
merous  imperial  princes,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  military 
and  naval  commanders,  of  the  local  governors  and  grandees 
and  officials,  were  of  Manchu  blood  and  drawn  from  Manchu 
families.  This  was  naturally  resented  by  the  Chinese,  more 
especially  since  the  Manchus  had  in  so  many  ways  ceased  to 
be  foreigners.  They  had,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  abandoned 
their  language  and  become  Chinese  in  speech  as  in  dress  and 
in  their  mode  of  living.  What  aggravated  the  situation  was 
that  the  long-inherited  capacity  for  passing  examinations  made 
the  Chinese  preeminent  in  the  state  competitions  among  the 
schools  and  colleges  and  made  the  relative  inferiority  of  the 
royal  and  military  caste  more  obvious.  It  made  it  also  harder 
to  bear  when  so  many  high  places  were  reserved  for  their 
less  equipped  masters,  who  were  exceedingly  truculent  at  times 
in  their  treatment  of  them. 

All  the  while,  as  happens  continually  in  such  cases,  the 
great  wealth  accumulated  in  the  ruling  and  aristocratic  caste 
led  to  unrestrained  luxury  and  to  all  the  vices  incidental  to 
polygamy.  The  actual  helm  of  the  state  past  out  of  the  hands 
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of  the  masculine  type  of  ruler  who  controlled  the  earlier  period 
of  Manchu  rule;  women  and  favorites,  with  the  sexless  at¬ 
tendants  in  the  harems,  got  more  and  more  control  of  affairs, 
and  the  rulers  became  more  and  more  feeble  and  debauched. 
Especially  aggravated  did  the  state  of  things  become  when 
a  most  aggressive,  strong-willed,  avaricious,  and  imperious 
old  lady  became  absolute  master  of  the  palace  and  its  potent 
machinery,  and  piled  up  huge  masses  of  gold  and  silver  bars, 
while  she  interfered  at  every  turn  with  critical  matters  of 
state,  and  her  eunuchs  sent  dangerous  critics  to  the  land  be¬ 
yond  the  stars. 

No  wonder  that  the  Chinese  have  been  very  restive  indeed 
for  a  long  time  under  this  intolerable  regime  and  have  made 
more  than  one  desperate  effort  to  break  the  yoke  in  more  than 
one  very  bloody  rebellion.  They  have  great  traditions;  no 
pedigree  among  the  nations  is  older  than  theirs;  they  have 
shown  on  many  occasions  that  they  can  produce  men  of  sterling 
ability.  They  are  given  to  study,  and  are  panting  to  be  free 
from  the  trammels  that  bind  their  public  and  private  life  and 
cramp  their  ambition,  and  are  determined  to  be  rid  of  the 
incubus  which  smothers  every  effort  they  have  made.  They 
feel  continually  humiliated  when  they  think  of  the  object 
lesson  which  is  always  present  to  their  eyes  as  a  symbol  of 
servitude — namely,  the  pigtail,  which  most  people  fancy  is 
a  peculiarly  Chinese  institution,  while  in  fact  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Manchus  as  a  badge  of  submission  to  them. 
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Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and 
universities — Report  of  American  Committee  X  of  the  International 
Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  Bulletin,  1911,  No.  7.  p.  30. 

Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics — Re¬ 
port  of  American  Committee  V  of  the  International  Commission. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  12.  p.  23. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  continues  its  admirable  service 
to  teachers  of  mathematics  by  the  publication  of  these  two 
reports,  the  first  of  which  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Clifford  B.  Upton,  of  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

This  report  traces  the  development  of  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  schools  of  collegiate  grade  from  its  beginning  less  than 
twenty  years  ago  to  the  present  time,  when  no  less  than 
twenty-five  colleges  offer  courses  intended  to  train  prospective 
teachers  of  mathematics,  and  fourteen  universities  are 
enumerated  which  have  organized  schools  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers.  Even  this  formidable  list  does  not  men¬ 
tion  all  that  might  have  been  included. 

In  spite  of  the  phenomenal  development  of  these  schools, 
the  movement  seems  to  retain  that  surest  of  all  signs  of  a 
healthy  growth,  a  good  appetite.  The  ideal  preparation  for 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  which  it  is  stated  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  demanded  in  time,  comprises  on  the  side  of  pure 
mathematics  the  calculus,  differential  equations,  projective 
geometry,  theory  of  functions,  theory  of  curves  and  surfaces, 
theory  of  numbers,  group  theory,  and  various  other  topics. 
And  to  this  should  be  added  courses  on  surveying  and  gen¬ 
eral  applications  of  mathematics,  that  the  student  may  see 
to  what  all  of  the  above  work  is  leading. 

In  the  sub-report  on  Training  in  normal  schools,  it  is  in- 
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teresting  to  observe  that  of  the  normal  schools  from  which 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  were  received,  all  but  twelve  per 
cent,  were  attempting,  more  or  less  systematically,  some  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  various  topics  of  school  mathematics. 

On  the  whole,  the  report  is  a  most  optimistic  one  for  the 
future  of  mathematical  instruction. 

The  report  of  Committee  X,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  Henry  S.  White  of  Vassar  College,  deals  with 
Undergraduate  Work  in  Mathematics  in  Colleges  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences.  In  men’s  colleges  it  is  stated  that  mathe¬ 
matics  appears  to  be  losing  none  of  the  importance  which  has 
been  accorded  it  since  colleges  were  first  established.  But 
the  preparation  for  college  work  is  reported  as  lamentably 
weak,  especially  in  algebra.  It  is  suggested  that  it  may  well 
be  that  the  preparatory  school  teacher,  in  a  desire  to  find 
entertainment  for  the  student,  is  employing  so  much  of  his 
time  in  useless  problems  as  to  make  thoro  drill  in  fundamental 
operations  impossible. 

Suggestive  sections  on  the  organization  of  the  departments 
of  mathematics,  classroom  method,  and  the  like  make  the  re¬ 
port  a  most  helpful  and  stimulating  contribution  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  mathematical  teaching. 

H.  E.  Hawkes 

Columbia  University 

French  lessons  and  German  lessons — By  Max  Walter,  Director  of  the 

Musterschule,  Frankfort-on-Main.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

7SC.  and  85c..,  respectively. 

These  two  volumes  bring  us  again  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  modern  language  teaching.  The  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  “  classical  ”  and  the  “  reform  ”  or  “  direct  ”  meth¬ 
ods  was  started  in  the  sixties,  when  Professor  Boyesen  intro¬ 
duced  his  “  natural  method  ”  in  New  Haven,  and  it  has  been 
going  on  ever  since  without  either  side  scoring  a  decisive 
victory :  ""  Grammatici  certant  et  adhuc  sub  judice  Us  est/* 

Coming  from  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Walter,  the  two  books, 
French  lessons  and  German  lessons,  could  not  but  be  excel¬ 
lent,  provided  his  pedagogical  theories  be  accepted. 

The  lessons  gradually  lead  the  pupils  from  the  known  to 
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the  unknown,  introducing  them  to  the  surrounding  objects 
and  pictures  prepared  ad  hoc.  They  teach  them  first  to  under¬ 
stand  the  foreign  language  and  then  to  express  themselves 
in  it. 

The  “  Reform-method  ”  of  the  eminent  German  scholar  is 
far  superior  to  the  other  systems  supported  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors  : 

1.  He  uses  phonetical  symbols. 

II.  He  has  recourse  to  the  pupils’  own  vernacular  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  his  instruction  is  understood  or 
not. 

III.  He  teaches  grammar  along  with  the  spoken  language. 

These  three  potent  factors  for  progress  were  either  un¬ 
known  to  or  ignored  by  those  who  came  before  him. 

Now,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  consider  Dr.  Walter’s  lessons 
from  the  standpoint  of  American  schools.  Are  they  suitable 
to  the  majority  of  our  high  schools?  For  the  “Reform- 
method  ”  to  be  successful,  three  conditions  seem  to  be  im¬ 
perative  : 

I.  Small  classes. 

II.  Instructors  having  a  thoro  knowledge  of  phonetics 
and  a  faultless  pronunciation. 

HI.  Instructors  having  an  absolute  command  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  they  teach. 

In  Germany  and  France,  where  the  new  method  is  mostly 
used,  classes  are  much  smaller  than  in  America.  In  the  French 
“  lycees  ”  they  are  limited  to  twenty-five  pupils,  while  in  our 
country  the  average  high  school  class  in  large  cities  numbers 
at  least  forty,  when  it  does  not  reach  fifty  and  even  fifty-five 
students.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pupils  may  perhaps 
be  taught  to  understand  but  never  to  speak,  as  no  opportunity 
of  doing  so  can  be  afforded  them.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
training  of  the  ear  and  eye  is  not  an  attainment  to  be  de¬ 
spised.  Perhaps  so ;  but  then  much  time  is  being  spent  which 
could  be  more  profitably  used  toward  acquiring  a  reading  and 
writing  knowledge  of  the  foreign  languages.  And  again,  how 
many  of  our  girls  and  boys  really  wish  to  speak  French  or 
German  ? 
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As  to  phonetics.  The  teaching  of  that  science  is  far  from 
general  in  our  educational  institutions  preparing  men  and 
women  for  secondary  school  work.  Indeed,  there  are  very 
few  colleges  where  that  branch  of  instruction  is  given  serious 
consideration.  This  omission  in  our  college  curriculums  would 
ipso  facto  impair  the  ability  of  their  graduates  to  use  in  their 
classes  Dr.  Walter’s  methods.  Moreover,  altho  there  is  no 
gainsaying  that  phonetics  are  a  potent  adjunct  in  imparting 
a  good  pronunciation,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  all  of  our  high 
school  instructors  do  not  pronounce  French  and  German  with 
perfect  accuracy.  Thus  the  uselessness  of  phonetical  charts 
becomes  at  once  obvious,  as  the  pupils  will  connect  a  wrong 
sound  with  a  correct  symbol. 

In  his  lessons  Dr.  Walter  uses  no  book;  his  remarkable 
ability  needs  no  such  help.  To  teach  according  to  his  methods 
the  instructor  must  be  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  objects 
surrounding  him.  A  fallen  book,  a  closed  door,  a  hat,  a  pen, 
a  picture  are  his  tools,  and  as  Dr.  Sachs  says  in  his  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  German  lessons,  “  Even  those  who  are  not  mod¬ 
ern  language  teachers  can  not  but  be  imprest  by  the  resource¬ 
fulness  of  the  teacher  [Dr.  Walter],  the  vivacity  and  versatil¬ 
ity  of  the  class  exercises,  the  intelligent  use  of  every 
legitimate  teaching  device  to  secure  definite  attainment ;  ”  and 
the  editor  of  the  French  lessons  adds,  referring  to  Dr.  Walter’s 
teaching  in  America,  that,  “  it  was  an  ideal  exhibition  of 
skill.”  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  we  now  have  Dr. 
Walter’s  lessons  in  book  form;  but  as  Dr.  Sachs  says  again, 
“  the  magnetism  of  an  unusual  personality  can  not  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  printed  page.” 

Unfortunately  all  teachers  are  not  so  brilliantly  gifted  as 
the  German  scholar,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  them 
would  find  themselves  at  a  loss  if  they  had  to  use  exclusively 
the  oral  method,  even  with  the  aid  of  such  excellent  books  as 
Dr.  Walter’s. 

To  conclude,  a  word  ought  to  be  said  about  the  usefulness 
of  the  books  for  college  entrance  examinations.  Our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  (fortunately  or  unfortunately;  the 
question  is  open  to  discussion)  do  not  require  for  admission 
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a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  give 
examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  they  demand  a  fair  knowl¬ 
edge  of  grammar  and  a  moderate  ability  in  translating  Eng¬ 
lish  into  the  foreign  tongue.  Can  these  be  acquired,  by  the 
oral  method,  in  a  preparation  that,  in  most  cases,  does  not 
exceed  two  years?  This  question  can  hardly  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  before,  if  the  three 
conditions  above  stated  were  obtainable,  there  would  probably 
be  no  good  reason  militating  against  the  adoption  of  the  “  Re¬ 
form-method  ”  in  schools  where  the  practical  rather  than  the 
cultural  side  of  modern  languages  is  emphasized. 

C.  Fontaine 

Columbia  University 


The  individualization  of  punishment — By  Raymond  Saleilles,  Professor 
of  Comparative  Law  at  the  University  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the 
Second  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  Rachel  Szold  Jastrow,  of  Madison, 
Wis.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1911.  xliv  322  p.  $4.50  net. 

The  fourth  volume  in  the  Modern  Criminal  Science  Series,  comprizing 
works  by  eminent  European  authorities,  translated  and  published  under 
the  auspices  of  The  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology. 

Professor  Saleilles  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  jurists  in 
France.  In  this  book  he  has  written  what  may  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
recent  development  in  theory  and  practise  of  pimishment  of 
criminals.  It  is  only  about  fifty  years  since  this  matter  has 
received  adequate  treatment  in  thought  and  literature.  What 
has  been  done  in  those  years,  the  defects  and  virtues  of  it, 
what  difficult  problems  remain  to  be  solved,  are  here  adequately 
set  forth. 

The  movement  of  thought  has  been  from  the  old,  what  is 
called  classical  view,  of  punishment,  in  which  crimes  are  ob¬ 
jectively  treated  as  each  so  much  violation  of  law,  involving 
in  each  case  just  so  much  penalty,  to  the  estimation  of  the 
subjective  criminality  of  each  man,  to  which  criminality,  and 
not  to  his  crime,  punishment  has  to  be  adjusted.  In  this  latter 
case,  in  its  extreme  form,  punishment  as  such  may  cease  to 
•  exist,  and  become  means  of  prevention  and  cure.  Crime  is 
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to  be  treated  after  the  analogy  of  insanity.  Criminals  are  to 
be  classified  as  curables  and  incurables.  Prisons  become,  on 
the  one  hand,  if  not  quite  hospitals,  yet  places  for  discipline, 
for  training  out  of  old  into  new  modes  of  thought,  emotion, 
and  behavior.  On  the  other  hand,  penitentiaries  become,  if 
not  asylums,  yet  houses  of  detention  for  incurables,  who  are 
so  either  from  native  or  acquired  unchangeable  structure  of 
mind  and  body.  The  length  of  time  in  which  one  of  the 
curable  class  is  to  be  subjected  to  discipline  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  not  by  the  enormity  of  his  objective  crime,  but  by  the 
character  of  his  subjective  criminality.  We  have,  then,  what 
shocks  our  traditional  sense  of  justice,  unequal  penalties,  if 
they  may  be  called  so,  for  equal  crimes. 

Such  is  the  extreme  view  of  the  Italian  school  of  criminol¬ 
ogists,  that  of  Lombroso,  Morselli,  and  Ferri.  Its  theory,  with 
its  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  non-responsibility,  is  ably 
criticized  in  the  book.  But  if  this;  extreme  view  is  to  be  re¬ 
jected,  the  general  view  that  crime  and  punishment  for  crime 
are  to  be  individualized,  is  shown  to  be  not  only  the  growing 
practise,  but  the  more  rational  theory,  whatever  be  its  dif¬ 
ficulties.  These  difficulties,  whether  they  be  legal,  judicial,  or 
administrative,  and  they  are  great,  are  not  ignored,  but  cour¬ 
ageously  faced.  It  is  shown  that  law  can  do  no  more  than 
give  the  judge  the  power  of  indeterminate  sentence,  that  the 
judge,  owing  to  his  limited  knowledge  of  the  criminal,  can 
go  but  a  little  further,  and  that  the  real  individualization 
must  rest  with  the  administration  of  the  punishment. 

Here  comes  in  the  great  difficulty,  that  of  the  supply  of 
trained  prison  officials,  experts  and  of  a  real  missionary  spirit, 
who  go  not  to  some  “  India’s  coral  strand  ”  with  banners 
waving  and  churches  praying  for  them  and  sending  them 
boxes,  but  go,  if  not  “  to  preach  to  the  spirits  in  prison,”  yet 
go  by  skilled  methods  of  discipline  to  redeem  their  lives  from 
destruction. 

In  our  Teachers  Colleges  we  may  yet  add  to  the  training  of 
school  superintendents  and  teachers,  also  the  training  of 
prison  wardens  and  their  assistants.  Thus  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  grow.  As  necessary  as  the  trained  physician  for  the 
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cure  and  prevention  of  disease  is  the  trained  jailor  for  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  crime.  It  will  at  last  come  to  be  as 
absurd  to  appoint  political  henchmen  to  the  governance  of  our 
jails  as  it  now  is  to  have  barbers  as  surgeons. 

Herbert  G.  Lord 

Columbia  University 


The  oriental  religions  in  Roman  paganism — By  Franz  Cumont.  Chi¬ 
cago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1911.  xxv-fzgS  p.  $2.00. 

Years  ago,  when  the  present  writer  was  still  in  college,  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  read  Professor  A.  V.  G.  Allen’s  book 
on  The  continuity  of  Christian  thought.  It  opened  to  him  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  For  he  found  there,  traced 
with  fine  scholarship  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  Schleier- 
macher,  the  great  conception  of  the  immanence  of  Deity,  and 
the  necessary  corollaries  of  this  conception  in  the  history  of 
the  redemption  of  humanity.  God  had  spoken  thru  Moses 
and  the  prophets;  He  had  spoken  also,  it  seemed,  thru  the 
Greek  philosophers.  In  fact,  there  never  had  been  a  time  since 
the  world  began  when  He  had  not  continuously  revealed  Him¬ 
self  to  mankind  thru  the  reason,  the  course  of  history,  the 
discipline  of  life.  A  like  enlargement  of  vision  will  surely 
come  to  many  a  reader  of  these  lectures  of  the  distinguished 
Belgian  professor,  Franz  Cumont,  one  of  the  ablest,  most  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  best  equipped  of  the  investigators  of  today  in  the 
field  of  ancient  religious  thought.  In  the  last  twenty-five 
years  the  world  has  traveled  still  farther  along  the  road  de¬ 
scribed  by  Professor  Allen.  The  researches  of  Gruppe,  Far- 
nell,  Wissowa,  Reville,  Rohde,  Lafaye,  Frazer,  and  M. 
Cumont  himself — not  to  mention  a  number  of  other  notable 
scholars — have  greatly  increased  both  our  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  ancient  belief  and  our  understanding  of  their  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  universal  religious  consciousness.  Perhaps 
we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  Grant  Allen’s  view,  that 
“  the  world  has  never  really  had  more  than  one  religion,  ‘  of 
many  names,  a  single  central  shape.’  ”  But  in  the  face  of  the 
multitudinous  facts  so  patiently  collected  and  verified,  so  sci¬ 
entifically  correlated  and  interpreted,  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
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agree  with  Cheyne,  when  he  says  in  his  Bible  problems:  “  The 
Christian  religion  is  a  synthesis,  and  only  those  who  have 
dim  eyes  can  assert  that  the  intellectual  empires  of  Babylonia 
and  Persia  have  fallen.”  If,  then,  it  be  asked,  “  what  of  the 
unique  position  claimed  for  Christianity?”,  the  answer  must 
be,  as  Emil  Aust  expresses  it  in  Die  Religion  der  Romer,  that 
paganism  fell  because  the  less  perfect  must  yield  to  the  more 
perfect,  not  because  it  was  sunken  in  sin  and  vice.  Thus 
viewed,  the  spiritual  greatness  of  Christianity  is  rather  en¬ 
hanced  than  diminished.  For  its  antagonist  was  well  worthy 
of  its  steel. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  this  struggle  that  M.  Cumont’s 
present  volume  is  primarily  concerned.  He  has  investigated 
rather  the  internal  development  of  paganism  in  the  Roman 
world,  and  the  transformation  wrought  in  it  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  diffusion,  and  final  synthesis  of  the  cults  and  religious 
ideas  of  the  Orient.  The  organization  of  the  empire  was 
highly  favorable  to  this  diffusion,  and,  in  an  age  when  worship 
had  become  rather  the  expression  of  a  personal  belief  than  a 
civic  duty,  these  Oriental  mysteries  made  a  far  stronger  ap¬ 
peal  alike  to  the  senses,  the  intelligence,  and  the  conscience 
than  the  old  Greco-Roman  religion.  M.  Cumont  discusses 
at  some  length  the  reasons  for  this,  and  then,  in  the  four 
chapters  which  are  devoted,  respectively,  to  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Persia,  presents  with  admirable  lucidity  the  peculiar 
power  of  each  of  the  great  cults.  One  is  struck  by  the  marked 
tendency  in  the  course  of  their  development  to  emphasize  inner 
purity  of  soul,  and,  particularly  among  the  worshipers  of 
Mithra,  the  active  practise  of  the  virtues.  A  chapter  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  part  played  by  astrology  and  magic,  and,  finally, 
the  author  sums  up  the  way  in  which,  under  the  influences  that 
have  been  described,  the  old  faith  of  Rome  was  so  trans¬ 
formed  as  “  to  offer  to  all  men  a  world-conception  which  gave 
rise  to  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  placed  the  end  of  existence  in 
the  future  life.” 

The  contents  of  this  fascinating  volume  were  first  given  to 
the  world  in  the  form  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  College 
de  France  and  at  Oxford.  When,  in  1906,  they  were  pub- 
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lished,  M.  Cumont  added  some  seventy-five  pages  of  bibli¬ 
ography  and  notes  for  scholars  who  might  be  desirous  of 
verifying  statements  made  in  the  text.  The  present  transla¬ 
tion,  which  is  well  done,  is  based  upon  the  second  edition 
(1909)  of  the  French  original. 

Nelson  G.  McCrea 

Columbia  University 


The  educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstructed — By  Harry 
Edwin  King,  vice-president  of  the  Peking  University.  Bulletin,  1911, 
No.  15,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1911.  105  p. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Chinese,  many  of  the  books 
on  China  and  her  institutions  from  the  pen  of  Western  writers 
often  appear  to  have  the  characteristic  of  being  more  or  less 
superficial,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  author  either  lacks 
first-hand  knowledge  or  attempts  to  cover  a  variety  of  subjects 
within  a  limited  space.  The  publication  under  review,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  be  classified  among  the  books  of  this  kind.  An 
examination  of  its  contents  convinced  us  that  the  author,  in 
preparing  this  monograph,  has  made  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  on  China,  and  particularly  to 
that  portion  relating  to  education.  The  present  study  does  not 
enter  into  discussion  of  the  old  system  of  education,  nor  does 
it  attempt  to  treat  the  educational  work  done  in  the  institutions 
of  learning  supported  by  foreign  missionary  boards.  It  is  an 
attempt,  in  the  first  place,  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  first 
national  educational  institutions  and  the  struggle  over  the 
introduction  of  modern  education  into  China  before  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  ministry  of  education,  and,  secondly,  to  describe 
the  present  educational  system  as  outlined  by  the  ministry  of 
education.  To  be  more  specific,  the  first  part  of  the  study 
deals  with  the  development  of  new  education  in  China  in  three 
periods,  first,  the  growth  up  to  1898;  second,  1898-1900,  and 
third,  1900-1906.  The  first  period  marks  the  beginning  of 
modern  education  in  China;  the  second,  the  period  of  reforms 
and  counter  reforms;  and  the  third,  the  period  within  which 
occurred  the  abolishment  of  the  old  examination  system,  the 
creation  of  the  ministry  of  education,  and  the  establishment  of 
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the  entire  educational  system  in  China.  The  second  half  of 
the  monograph  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  controlling 
agencies  of  the  new  educational  system  and  the  various  grades 
of  educational  institutions  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the 
university.  Due  space  is  given  to  the  Chinese  students  study¬ 
ing  abroad. 

One  of  the  merits  of  the  contribution  is  the  combined  quality 
of  comprehensiveness  and  thoroness,  the  two  qualities  which 
rarely  go  together.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  reviewer’s  knowledge 
goes,  this  thoro  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  new  edu¬ 
cation  in  China  is  the  first  one  of  its  kind  that  has  appeared 
in  print  during  recent  years.  The  bibliography  of  educational 
documents  and  periodicals  on  Chinese  education  which  attaches 
to  the  study  is  also  of  value,  for  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  those 
who  wish  to  study  the  subject  first-handed.  Perhaps  the  chief 
merit  of  the  study  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  King  obtained 
much  of  his  data  from  original  sources.  Not  only  did  he 
receive  his  information  from  Chinese  documents  of  official 
character  which  are  highly  reliable,  but  he  also  derived  much 
material  from  his  personal  observation  during  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  China.  We  therefore  heartily  recommend  this  bul¬ 
letin  to  those  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  educational 
work  in  China. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  here  that  since  the  preparation  of 
the  monograph  the  Board  of  Education  in  Peking  has  pub¬ 
lished  three  statistical  reports  of  much  value,  giving  figures 
which  are  more  significant  and  telling  than  those  given  in  this 
study.  These  reports,  of  course,  were  not  yet  available  at 
the  time  this  monograph  was  prepared.  The  present  study, 
therefore,  is  quite  up  to  date  concerning  the  period  which  it 
covers. 

P.  W.  Kuo 


Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 


A  type  of  book  that  has  unfortunately  gone  out  of  fashion, 
but  that  might  well  be  restored  to  the  place  it  once  occupied, 
is  a  Study  of  words,  by  E.  M.  Blackburn.  If  students  in 
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high  schools  would  spend  some  time  in  really  studying  a 
book  like  this,  they  might  gain  new  power  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

1911.  224  p.  $1.25.) 

The  President  of  Colgate  University,  Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan,  has 
written  an  attractive  series  of  chapters  on  character  building, 
which  he  calls  Fundamental  facts  for  the  teacher.  (New 
York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1912.  iii  p.  $1.00.) 

The  newest  number  in  the  Riverside  Educational  Mono¬ 
graphs  is  entitled  The  high  school  teaching  of  mathematics,  by 
George  W.  Evans.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

1912.  94  p.  35c.) 

The  significance  of  existence  is  the  title  of  a  stout  volume 
on  fundamental  ethical  insights  and  principles.  It  gains  in 
interest,  because  of  its  application  of  these  principles  to  present- 
day  problems.  The  author  is  Dr.  Harris  of  Liverpool.  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912.  325  p.  6s.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  readable  and  informing 
book  of  its  kind  than  Scientific  features  of  modern  medicine, 
by  Professor  Frederic  S.  Lee  of  Columbia  University.  Here 
the  general  reader  will  find  set  forth  in  simple  language,  but 
with  scientific  precision,  those  aspects  of  modem  medicine 
which  properly  excite  such  general  interest,  and  about  which 
all  intelligent  citizens  should  wish  to  be  well  informed.  (New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1911.  181  p.  $1.50.) 

An  eminently  readable  book,  altho  one  which  deals  with  a 
subtle  theological  and  philosophical  conception,  is  Authority, 
by  A.  C.  P.  Huizinga.  Boston :  Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  1912. 
270  p.  $2.25.) 


IX 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  Kerschenstei-  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner  of  Munich,  the 
ner  on  American  author  of  Education  for  citizenship,  who  was 
schools  recently  in  this  country,  contributes  to  the 

January  and  February  numbers  of  the  Silddentsche  Monats- 
hefte  two  articles,  altogether  notable  alike  for  their  per¬ 
spective  and  their  perspicacity,  on  the  “  Volkschule  der 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika,”  which  deserve  much 
more  than  passing  attention,  as  showing  how  one  phase  of  our 
educational  system  strikes  an  intelligent  foreign  observer.  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner’s  observations  during  two  months  in  the 
United  States  geographically  begin  in  New  York  and  end  in 
Boston,  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  and  Chicago,  with  a  number  of  minor  places  in  between. 
The  conditions,  accordingly,  which  he  views  with  his  own 
eyes  are  those  of  the  East  and  the  Middle  West,  and  not 
those  of  the  remoter  West  and  the  South.  The  poles  of 
efficiency  he  finds  in  Pittsburg,  where  there  are,  as  it  seems 
to  his  simple  German  mind,  almost  unbelievable  conditions  of 
incompetency  and  official  mismanagement,  and  St.  Louis, 
where  he  found,  to  use  his  own  words,  such  well-ordered 
conditions  of  school  administration  that  they  appeared  to  him 
fairly  enviable,  as  they  must  also  appear,  he  says,  to  all  those 
who  have  at  heart  the  problem  of  popular  education. 

Dr.  Kerschensteiner’s  articles  embody  th§  observations  of 
the  experienced  Fachmann  who  understands  the  meaning  of 
what  he  sees  in  a  new  environment  and  knows  how  to  evaluate 
it  against  the  background  of  his  own  home  conditions.  It  is 
interesting,  accordingly,  under  these  circumstances,  to  observe 
what  particularly  attracts  hi^  attention  in  our  public  schools 
as  different  and  worthy  of  comment  for  the  benefit  of  his 
German  audience.  His  criticisms,  too,  are  valuable  not  only 
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as  containing  a  view  wholly  objective,  but  one  taken  besides 
from  the  fundamental  standpoint  of  the  country  whose  edu¬ 
cational  system  we  are  inclined  to  think  superior  to  ours  in 
organization  and  efficiency. 

The  American  public  school  system,  he  states,  is  just  as 
little  an  organic  unity  as  is  the  Union  itself,  and  there  is  no 
national  centralization  of  the  system  of  popular  education.  In 
the  cities  and  in  the  states  alike  the  development  of  the  school 
system  is  much  more  the  matter  of  the  people,  the  citizens  of 
the  state  or  of  the  community,  than  is  the  case  in  Germany, 
where  the  school  in  great  part  is  ordered  by  the  government 
and  the  people  accept,  with  greater  or  less  equanimity,  what 
the  government  prescribes.  This  is,  he  thinks,  the  great  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  American  schools,  but  also  their  curse.  Each  city 
and  each  state  has  the  kind  of  school  that  best  fits  into  the 
general  cultural  condition  of  the  population.  Where  this,  for 
any  reason,  is  low,  then  the  school  system  is  poor  and  some¬ 
times  miserable.  Where  it  is  high,  the  school  system  itself 
is  on  a  high  plane  of  development  and  educational  effective¬ 
ness.  He  contrasts  this  with  conditions  in  Germany,  where 
a  public  school  in  Munich,  or  Augsburg,  or  elsewhere,  has 
essentially  and,  aside  from  minor  details,  precisely  the  same 
organization,  with  the  result  of  general  homogeneity  and  unity 
in  the  whole  problem.  A  necessary  concomitant  of  this  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  community,  and  a 
bright  side,  he  thinks,  of  the  American  system,  is  the  active 
interest  that  is  taken  by  the  people  themselves  in  matters  of 
education,  and  the  impossibility,  on  that  account,  of  a  per¬ 
manent  deterioration  in  the  schools.  Over  the  altogether  de¬ 
plorable  conditions  in  Pittsburg,  he  tells  us,  a  storm  has  arisen 
that  will  clear  the  air,  as  it  has  already  been  cleared  in  other 
cities  of  the  Union  that  have  gone  thru  this  very  process  of 
wresting  the  school  system  out  of  the  grasp  of  political  cor¬ 
ruption.  Almost  everywhere  thruout  the  country  conditions 
in  the  public  schools  have  been  slowly  but  surely  improved. 
In  St.  Louis,  however,  the  writer  finds  a  state  of  affairs  at 
the  present  time  that  makes  its  active  appeal  to  him,  and 
particularly,  as  he  states,  in  three  respects,  viz.,  the  direct 
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election  of  members  of  the  board  of  education  by  popular 
vote;  the  strict  precautions  that  are  taken  to  preclude  the 
presence  of  material  or  other  interests  that  may  influence  the 
choice  of  this  board;  and  finally  the  immediate  control  by  the 
board  of  its  own  budget.  The  effect  of  these  three  factors  is 
to  constitute  a  board  of  school  management  whose  members 
are  ready  and  willing  to  devote  their  time,  their  judgment,  and 
their  means  to  the  best  interests  of  public  education. 

A  characteristic  of  public  school  conditions  in  the  United 
States  that  attracts  the  writer’s  attention  is  the  great  variation 
in  the  age  of  pupils  in  the  same  grade,  due  in  the  large  cities, 
in  particular,  to  the  large  foreign  element  in  the  population. 
In  Germany,  he  says,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  correct 
conception  of  the  age  complex  of  the  school  material  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  American  cities.  This  complicated  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  to  his  mind,  is  successfully  met  and  its  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  general  are  overcome.  A  matter  of  which  he  ap¬ 
proves  is  the  breaking  up  by  a  noon  intermission  of  the  daily 
session,  a  condition  that  is  unknown  in  Germany,  where  the 
school  period  is  continuous  and  ends  for  the  day  at  one 
o’clock.  A  further  condition  that  commends  itself  to  him  is 
the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  teaching  time  in  the  American 
school  is  devoted  to  direct  instruction  by  the  teacher.  Every 
class,  he  notices,  in  the  schools  of  the  large  cities  is  divided 
into  divisions,  in  most  cases  on  the  basis  of  quality,  one  such 
division  receiving  direct  instruction  while  the  other  is  engaged 
in  preparatory  study.  He  even  found  it  possible,  he  states,  in 
certain  schools  for  pupils  to  be  advanced  beyond  their  grade 
in  single  subjects.  A  pupil,  he  says,  may  be  in  the  sixth  grade 
in  reading  and  writing  and  in  the  fourth  in  arithmetic,  an 
arrangement  which  he  considers  an  improvement  upon  German 
conditions,  where  such  a  thing  is  unknown.  Technical  instruc¬ 
tion  he  finds  in  the  hands  of  special  teachers,  and  much  more 
extended  in  its  range  of  subjects  than  in  Germany.  In  the 
instruction  in  English,  geography,  and  history,  what  particu¬ 
larly  pleases  him  is  the  possession  by  the  schools  of  adequate 
school  libraries  and  the  abundant  supply  of  history  and  geog¬ 
raphy  books  and  excellent  reading  matter,  which  tend  to 
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promote  an  acquaintance  with  good  literature  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  is  possible  in  Germany  with  its  “  poor  reading 
books  and  its  miserable  school  libraries.”  In  arithmetic  and 
geometry  the  scope  of  instruction  far  exceeds  that  in  most 
German  public  schools  and  is  well  carried  out.  In  drawing  and 
the  natural  sciences  the  ground  covered  is  about  the  same  as 
in  the  German  schools,  but  false  methods  in  drawing  and 
insufficient  equipment  in  natural  history  prevail  without  ex¬ 
ception  in  all  the  cities  visited  and  produce  unsatisfactory 
results. 

All  of  these  conditions  are  of  course  perfectly  familiar  to 
us,  and  the  author’s  remarks  upon  them  are  perhaps  only 
interesting  and  of  value  as  they  show  how  our  methods  strike 
the  foreign  critic.  The  fundamental  aim  of  the  public  schools 
in  America,  he  concludes,  with  approval,  is  to  educate  the 
future  citizens  of  the  nation.  At  the  end  of  his  visit,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  he  left  this  country  “  with  the  conviction  that 
no  nation  of  the  earth  makes  greater  sacrifices  for  its  public 
school  system,  nor  relies  more  firmly  on  the  strength  of  this 
factor  than  do  the  people  of  the  United  States.”  “  We  Ger¬ 
mans,”  he  continues,  “  may  assert  with  pride  that  we  have 
given  to  the  world  the  public  school.  We  may  still  claim 
that  no  nation  has  organized  so  uniformly  and  strictly  its 
system  of  public  education.  But  we  dare  no  longer  stride 
about  in  the  toga  of  a  prceceptor  mundi.  Even  if  the  flood 
of  immigration,  which  casts  up  on  the  shores  of  the  new 
world  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  most  poverty-stricken 
of  the  people  of  Europe,  continually  reduces  the  average  edu¬ 
cational  condition  of  the  masses,  and  in  many  places  political 
corruption,  like  a  hot  sirocco,  withers  the  blossom  and  creates 
conditions  in  the  schools  worse  than  we  can  readily  conceive, 
there  are  still  in  other  states  and  cities  of  the  young  nation 
school  organizations  and  educational  results  at  hand  that  are 
to  be  compared  with  the  best  of  the  earth,  and  from  which 
we  Germans  can  learn  quite  as  much  as  once  the  Americans 
learned  from  us.”  Much  of  this  is  somewhat  rose-colored, 
but  as  a  reflection  from  its  particular  source  it  is  interesting, 
none  the  less. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review: 

The  well  planned  intrigue  to  turn  the  Na- 
Can  Such  Things  Education  Association  into  an  endowed 

trades-union  moves  steadily  and  prosper¬ 
ously  toward  successful  completion.  Please  notice  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  formal  meeting  at  San  Francisco  ex- 
prest  their  strong  preference  to  have  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  held  at  St.  Paul,  and  then,  in  the  usual  way, 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power. 
Never  has  the  Executive  Committee  under  such  circumstances 
arranged  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  a  point  other  than 
that  preferred  by  the  Directors,  except  for  reasons  of  great 
weight  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Directors  and  con¬ 
curred  in  by  them.  The  announcement  made  under  date  of 
March  15,  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  in  this  city,  is  no  matter  of  mere  chance.  The 
fact  that  no  special  railway  rates  can  be  obtained  for  St. 
Paul  is  no  argument  against  holding  the  meeting  there,  since 
under  present  conditions  no  special  rates  can  be  obtained  for 
a  meeting  at  any  point.  Certain  Directors  were  consulted 
by  the  President  of  the  Association  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done,  but  no  formal  poll  of  the  Directors  was  had  and  no 
deference  has  been  paid  to  their  opinions.  The  meeting  is 
to  be  held  in  this  city  partly  to  aid  the  cause  of  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  superintendency  of  schools  here,  and  partly 
to  enable  our  local  teachers’  trades-union  to  strengthen  its 
grip  upon  the  Association  without  incurring  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  and  without  indulging  in  the  practises  that  discredited 
the  recent  meetings  at  Boston  and  at  San  Francisco.  The 
program  is  to  elect  to  the  presidency  of  the  Association  for 
next  year  a  well-known  walking  delegate  of  the  female  sex 
of  the  New  York  teachers’  trades-union,  and  to  hold  the 
meeting  of  1913  in  New  York  City.  The  next  step  as 
planned  is  to  displace  Secretary  Shepard  at  the  New  York 
meeting  by  the  chief  organizer  of  the  Chicago  teachers’  trades- 
union.  When  this  is  done,  the  job  will  be  complete.  The 
National  Education  Association,  however,  as  most  of  us  have 
known  and  honored  it,  will  be  as  dead  as  a  door  nail. 

A  Looker-on  in  Babylon 


Chicago,  III.,  March  22,  1912 


